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Will Washington prove a help? 
Or a wash-out? 


* 


The answer will answer the query 
of queries: What will 1935 
bring? 

- 


Many mingle doubt with their 
hopefulness. 
* 


A transformation: Leading 
Roosevelt aides have become 
more conservative than he is. 

* 


America needs work, not words. 
Employers, properly encouraged, 
can supply the former; politi- 
cians, only the latter. 

* 
Beware of demagogues obsessed 
by the demi-god hallucination! 

* 
N. Y. City built. a municipal 
utility plant early this century. 
It flopped. 


* 
Congress should not tamper with 
our Reserve Bank system. 

* 


Social legislation promises to be 
arranged sociably. 


* 
If the Government kills the 
utility industry, will it stop there? 
* 


President Roosevelt is the only 
Chief Executive who can pile up 
a ten-figure deficit without fear 
of being promptly fired. 


* 


Even he finally will have to show. 
a favorable balance or be fired. 
* 

These relief scandals hold no re- 
lief for taxpayers. 

* 


The Government can _ raise 
enough money only if it raises 
business confidence. 

* 
Will it? 


* 


Watch—and pray! 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN 


"WEVE STOPPED PROFIT LEAKS 
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Siow, wasteful, inaccurate methods have no place in business offices today 
. - - in this new era of limited working hours, no overtime and higher wages. 
Stopping profit leaks inside your business is as vital as seeking new profits on 
the outside. 


In any department of any business . . . large or small . . . where names and 
data are copied frequently or occasionally . . . Addressograph does the work 
10 to 50 times faster . . . eliminates errors . . . reduces office expenses. It is 
highly economical to operate . . . requires a minimum of effort . . . ends the 
drudgery of many routine office jobs. Thousands of businesses are making 
more profitable use of Addressograph now . ... this year . . . than ever before in 
the 40 years of Addressograph history. 


A partial list of its uses is shown at the right. Addressograph easily pays for 
itself in any one of these jobs . . . doubtless your business can use it in several 
ways. Our representative, who is constantly in your vicinity, will be glad to 
talk over the profitable use of new-day methods and this indispensable office 
device in your business. Consult your phone book, or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ¥ 
(Addressograph Division) 


Cleveland, Ohio 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


MORE THAN 50 
MODELS . . . PRICES 
AS LOW AS $42.50 


ees Addressagraph 


MORE THAN AN ADDRESSING MACHINE 
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The New Class 1700 Addressograph 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DOES THE 
WORK 10 TO 50 TIMES FASTER 


FROM A COMPLETE TYPING UNIT 

IT PRINTS: 

Names and numbers on time cards ¥ 
names, operations and rates on piece- 
work tickets names, rates and deduc- 
tions on pay roll sheets ¥ names, num- 
bers, dates and amounts on pay checks 
V information on pay envelopes ¥ cus- 
tomers’ names, addresses and dates on 
bills and ledger pages addresses on 
direct mail advertising y instructions 
on production orders and schedule 
cards y data on tabulating cards— 
items and operations on cost sheets— 
data on many other factory forms ¥ 
dealers’ names and addresses on sales 
helps ¥ names, addresses and saluta- 
tions on sales and collection letters ¥ 
names and addresses on announce- 
ments, price lists and bulletins y stock 
items on inventory sheets and assembly 
requisitions ¥ names and addresses on 
shipping tags and labels y short mes- 
sages on post cards and package inserts. 
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THIS New Year finds America 
and the world at least somewhat 
better off than twelve months 
ago. The present prospect is 
that next New Year will find this country distinctly 
farther along the road towards economic health. 

However, our whole national outlook could be upset 
overnight by injudicious action at Washington. That 
qualification must always be emphasized in attempting 
to read our future. 

The improvement in sentiment which began to set in 
among leading men of affairs several months ago has 
not yet been fully reflected either on the security mar- 
kets or in industry. 

Some men of affairs are still keeping close to shore 
because, first, President Roosevelt’s hostility towards the 
utility industry and utility investors raises doubts in 
their minds as to the attitude which may be adopted 
towards other industries and other large groups of in- 
vestors, and because they want to see how Congress 
behaves. 

Nevertheless, the preponderating disposition in the 
business, industrial and investment world is one of 
hopefulness. 

Also, the American people in general have thrown 
off much of their apprehension and are now spending 
and living more normally. 

Provided Washington acts rationally, America is all 
set to move towards a new era of prosperity, an era 
which may eclipse anything and everything experienced 
in the nation’s past. re 


America all set to go 
ahead IF— 


There’s no higher patriotism 
than doing one’s duty. 
* 


To save worrying, spend time thinking. 


FORBES 


January I, 1935 
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Inconsistency, thy name is OUR DEAR, sympathetic 
Government has been so so- 
government ! 


licitous about us poor debtors. 
Not only has Washington 
lent your money and mine at low rates—in addition to 
giving away a lot more free, gratis and for nothing to 
special favorites, including farmers for either killing 
crops or not planting crops or for killing pigs or pre- 
venting pigs being born—but bankers have been solemnly 
and repeatedly adjured to lend freely at mercifully low 
charges. Indeed, Washington has zealously, steadfastly, 
uncompromisingly set its face against exacting high in- 
terest rates from anybody. 

Millions have applauded Washington’s onslaught on 
exactors of high interest rates. Washington verily has 
exhibited a heart of gold or, to. change the simile, a 
heart overflowing with sympathy for debtors. 

So, when the Government informs me that it insists 
upon my paying it twelve per cent. interest, I am sure 
some clerk or bureaucrat has made a mistake. It is 
inconceivable that the Government would inflict any such 
extortion. Summoned by the income-tax collector, after 
having not only paid in full but paid six per cent. in- 
terest to boot, I explained to him that surely the demand 
for twelve per cent. was a clerical error. To my amaze- 
ment, he didn’t share my view. 

But I know, of course, that anybody attempting to 
exact twelve per cent. interest would invite punishment 
by the Government. And nobody in the Government 
presumably wants to do wrong. So, I have written 
Homer Cummings, United States Attorney General, con- 
fident that he will make it hot for whoever is attempting, 
knowingly or unwittingly, to subject debtors to such 
robbery. 

I'll let you know the result! 
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FEDERAL Housing Ad- 
ministrator James A. Mof- 
fett, in speeches throughout 
the country, is emphasizing 
the influence exerted by Forses in the industrial world. 
He describes Forpes articles and editorials as the 
“favorite reading” and _ the. “gospel” | for corporation of- 
ficials, and urges then? 4 teed our regent, statistics and 
statements <onceining ‘the " pobgntiahitiés, bf: stecovery in 
durable goods’ - Extracts fronts Me Moffett’ tak: ., 


Recently there ahpeared> in two ‘widely read publicatigels dis- 
play advertisements ‘emphasizing that 4 bus usiess: ean reduce unem- 
ployment, and réplace wornrout with dev, eg make 
more profits, by going in for ModerniZattons -Casfipgign 

Those advertisements, which tell so well the need “oer profits 
of modernization to corporations, were not put out by the Federal 
Housing Administration. They were written and paid for by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Corporation, and they were: published in Forses Maga- 
zine and the Wall Street Journal, favorite reading and gospel 
for great corporation officials. . . . 


Moffett emphasizes the 
influence of FORBES 


Quoting their favorite reading again, an article by Harwood , 


F. Merrill in Forpes for November says that “altogether Ameri- 
ca’s factories need eight billion dollars in new machinery and 
three billion dollars in electrical equipment before they can boast 
of being truly up to the minute.” 

And yet, in the face of that indictment from one of their own 
spokesmen, they try to get by with a lot of ramshackle housing 
and a lot more of out-dated and patched-up equipment! They 
hold on to billions of money while, if they would spend it for 
the purpose for which it was set aside—modernization—they 
could lift the country over the hump in a few weeks! 


That phrase “in a few weeks” suggests Mr. Moffett 
must be a fast worker—or expects others to work fast! 
* 

To ring the bell, ring true. 
* 
Right still is mighty. 
* 

AMERICAN industry 

and business have been 

injuriously handicapped by 

lack of an effective united 
voice all through the agitations and upheavals of recent 
times. Washington utilized unstintedly, even abused, its 
access daily to newspaper front pages throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Industry and business 
could not command any such megaphone; they were 
pathetically inarticulate. 

An influentially-sponsored effort is being instituted to 
remedy this unfair, lop-sided position. A compact body 
of recognized leaders of industrial, business, economic, 
investment thought is planned to become the authorita- 
tive mouthpiece of all the vast interests represented. 
The cost of maintaining the misnamed, futile United 
States Chamber of Commerce should no longer be in- 
flicted by executives upon corporation stockholders, even 
though the executives receive for themselves, a free sub- 
scription to a magazine for the tribute they levy upon 
shareholders. 

No outstanding man of affairs should regard himself 
as too busy to accede to a call to serve his country on 
the direly-needed new Business Cabinet. 

* 
Give-and-take is fine; giving, better. 


United business leadership 
is needed 
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Some 1935 guesses about LONG- DISTANCE guesses 
on foreign affairs during 
foreign affairs 


1935: No major nation on 
the continent of Europe will 
launch war. Hitler, the most disturbing factor of all, 
plans for future but not immediate defiance of other 
Powers. Mussolini thunders orally to impress his people, 
but has consistently followed peaceful paths. The French 
people have had a surfeit of war. Minor nations may 
have spats, but these will be kept within local bounds. 
Great Britain is wholly on the side of peace. Japan, 
on the other hand, has courted trouble for several years ; 
a bloody conflict between her and Russia may come in 
1935 or may be delayed. Leaders in both nations are 
drunk with power, ambitious for greater dominance in 
the world, callous to the sacrifice of life among their 
people, well prepared for hostilities through long and 
assiduous militaristic activities. 

* 


A man who wants a five-hour day 


doesn’t want to reach the top. 
* 


Note the middle letter in F-a-i-t-h. 
*x 


It takes more than years to give 
us wisdom. 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt 
having called into consulta- 
tion such notable utility lead- 
ers as C. E. Groesbeck, Floyd 
Carlisle, Wendell L. Willkie, Thomas N. McCarter, 
hopes were created that he was inclined to reconsider 
his rashly announced desire to see TVA duplicated all 
over the country. Then he caused consternation in in- 
vestment and utility circles by his threats against New 
York utility properties. 

Persistence in needless expenditure of vast sums of 
taxpayers’ money to duplicate existing utilities would 
undermine the faith of American industry in President 
Roosevelt’s proclaimed anxiety to co-operate with rather 
than compete with private capital. No official reply has 
been forthcoming to the offer of Commonwealth & 
Southern’s president (Willkie) to furnish Tennessee 
Valley consumers with current at even lower rates than 
TVA proposes, if granted privileges similar to those 
granted TVA. Why anyone should imagine that poli- 
ticians could furnish more efficient and more economic 
power facilities than the men trained in the business 
from their youth up, passes comprehension. 

Note what a shining success the politicians have made 
of large-scale public works-and other relief activities! 
Senator Borah declares that there has been wholesale 
shocking mis-management and misappropriation of tax- 
payers’ money. Reports from Washington hint that 
scandal galore will be unearthed if investigators act as 
aggressively as they have acted towards non-political 
individuals and concerns. 

An early announcement from the President will be 
in order. 


What are the president's 
utility plans ? 
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AMERICA still is plagued 
by too much strife. Wash- 
ington, although less fla- 
grantly guilty than for- 
merly, is still stirring up public ill will against certain 
groups holding responsible positions in the world of 
affairs, and thereby ruining millions of investors. Prob- 
ers revel in issuing figures and statements designed to 
stir up class against class—a recent example was the 
long list of “million-dollar” incomes presented in such 
a way that many newspaper readers got the idea that 
every person named was more or less of a war-profiteer. 
Although violent cleavages between employed and em- 
ployers have subsided, ominous tension still lurks under 
the surface in various important directions. Tax-leviers 
and taxpayers are at loggerheads here, there, almost 
everywhere. 

President Roosevelt could and should make a point, 
in his next “fireside” talk or some other appropriate 
occasion, to modify this deplorable condition. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. 


A Nation divided against 
itself cannot stand 


* 


The self-reliant aren’t afraid to boost 
others. 


Should government compete SECRETARY ICKES, 
Pooh Bah of the Admin- 
needlessly ? 


istration, holder of more 
titles than the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, wants to add several more billions to our 
already unprecedentedly mountainous government debt. 
He wants to compete—én uneven .terms—with our most 
far- reaching». of all. jndistries; puilding. ..He wants to 
use taxpayers’ thoney ‘to’inake it practically impossible 
for Building operators’ io attract capital—and purchasers 
of new’ structures. . This. Pooh. Rah’s brain has conjured 
up a multisbillion- dollar schemie*to build homes for rent 
at rates which would mean subsidies to tenants and the 
ruination of private competition. 

This bureaucratic pipe-dream is so antagonistic to 
President Roosevelt’s repeatedly-proclaimed policy of 
encouraging private initiative and of curtailing govern- 
ment expenditures that it is puzzling why he hasn’t acted 
decisively. Unless Mr. Roosevelt puts his foot down 
shortly, the industry will begin to suspect the sincerity 
of all the conciliatory overtures lately made by Wash-. 
ington. 

The issue is starkly clear: Is business or bureaucracy 
to be fostered by President Roosevelt ? 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


THE STEEL industry has set its 
face against anointing another Czar 
in succession to Judge Gary. 

Charles M. Schwab, whom the 
American Iron & Steel Institute has 
formally voted the most-beloved of 
all steel masters, never has aspired 
to rule the industry with a rod of 
iron. 

In selecting Eugene G. Grace as 
its organization head, the industry has 
stipulated that he must step aside at 
the end of two years. Honors here- 
after are to go round. 

Since Dictator Gary passed, several 
younger stalwarts have come to the 
front—Gene Grace, Tom Girdler, 
Will Irvin, Ernie Weir, Frank Frost, 
Harry Sheldon, etc. 

The steel industry, long blind to 
the effectiveness of aggressive adver- 





EUGENE G. GRACE 


The railway wizard competed ruth- 
lessly. He was a battler, not a co- 
operator. 

But listen to his (next-generation) 
intellectual offspring : 

His period was a building age, when 
competition was the order of the day. To- 
day the need is not for a. competitive but 
for a co-operative economic system. | When 
I was a young girl I began to realize that 
competition was injuring some, and I 
dreamed of a time when there would be 
more co-operation, not only among the 
people themselves, but also between the 
government and the people. 

Unless America enjoys co-opera- 
tion “between the government and the 
people” during the coming year, we 
may enter Gethsemane. 


RAYMOND MOLEY, original 
Brain Truster Number One, has be- 
come an ardent convert to govern- 


tising and other sales effort, is wak- 
ing up. More alert competitors, 
alive to the value of printers’ ink, 
have been making inroads upon the 
use of steel. 

The coming year is going to bring 
spirited developments. 


THE UNIQUE E. H. Harriman, 
most dynamic railway genius America 
ever produced, begat a unique daugh- 
ter, Mary, who became Mrs. Rumsey. 

Harriman’s favorite child, whose 





fruitful career has been prematurely 
ended by death at 53, was a mod- 
ernistic product of America—a su- 
perb organizer whose interests ranged 
from originating that useful body, the 
Junior League, to organizing live- 
stock breeders and councils for na- 
tional defense. 

Her Napoleonic father, during the 
hue and cry over anti-trust laws, 
frankly told Washington probers 
that, if permitted, he would capture 
control of every railroad in America. 


mental co-operation with industry. 


’TIS SAID that W. W. Aldrich, 
49-year-old head of America’s larg- 
est bank, the Chase, has imbibed pro- 
gressive and aggressive. ideas during 
his comprehensive transcontinental 
itinerary. Bankers are becoming con- 
scious of the need for turning sales- 
men. 


A COMER: L. B. Manning, di- 
recting head of all the far-flung E. L. 
Cord enterprises. 
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}| M-1000I's TRANSCONTINENTAL DASH CREATED A SENSATION THROUGHOUT THE NATION. 





International 
BUT DOES M-1000i REPRESENT 


THE REAL REVOLUTION IN RAILROADING? 


The Real Revolution in Railroads 


It’s not streamlining, but—! 


of Nevada and the Rockies of 

Wyoming; rocketing over the 
great plains of the Middle West; 
tearing through the farmlands and 
the giant industrial cities of the East, 
a sleek, streamlined passenger train 
speeds onward to smash all trans- 
continental records upon its dramatic 
arrival in New York. 

All over the nation streamer head- 
lines flare out to hail the record- 
breaking performance as the start of 
a new era in railroading. The man 
in the street reads, gasps and agrees. 
“Here,” he enthuses, “is the train 
of the future! Here is the spectacu- 
lar new equipment which is going to 
revolutionize the railroads! Here is 
the development which is going to 
get our durable-goods industries un- 
der way once more!” 


Q et: Nevada through the deserts 
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By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


Spectacular, the streamlined pas- 
senger train certainly is. 

And it is equally certain that with- 
in the next few years we are going 
to see a far-reaching revolution in 
railroading. 

But is the streamlined passenger 
train truly the revolution? Or must 
we look elsewhere for the develop- 
ments which will lead to the 
really startling, the really significant 
changes in railroad operation ? 


The Old-Timers Snort 


Let’s take a moment to analyze 
these trains. Already, their contribu- 
tions to the art of running a railroad 
are fairly clear. They weigh but a 
fourth as much per passenger as 
standard trains; thus, they require 
far less power, and reduce wear and 
tear on the roadbed. Their highly 


streamlined designs cut 
down wind resistance. 
Most of them are pow- 
ered with diesel-electric 
engines, which means 
economy, swift accelera- 
tion and low center of 
gravity. All these add up 
to far higher speed and 
far lower operating costs 
than conventional equip- 
ment. 

Then, too, the drama- 
tic cross-country dashes 
of these streamlined fly- 
ers have fired the pub- 
lic’s imagination as few 
other things have, and 
they may do much to 
bring passenger traffic 
back to the rails. Finally, 
the articulated design of 
the trains reduces weight, 
cuts maintenance costs 


and improves riding 
qualities. 
But there’s another 


side to the story, a side 
which marshals some 
impressive facts. 

For one thing, many 
an old railroader sniffs 
with disdain at the rec- 
ord-breaking stream- 
lined runs. When the 
Burlington Zephyr hur- 
tled from Denver to 
Chicago, switches were 
spiked, the road was 
cleared and thousands of 
extra watchmen stood 
guard at grade crossings. 
“That’s not railroading !” 
snorts the old timer ; and 
there’s much in his point 
of view. — 

Again, streamlining 
itself creates new prob- 
lems: wind resistance is not impor- 
tant until speeds exceed seventy miles 
an hour; streamlining can do little to 
reduce it in the case of a side wind 
blowing on the train from a forward 
angle; and the shrouding and sheath- 
ing required to cut air resistance are 
expensive and make inspection and 
maintenance difficult. 

In the third place, although diesel- 
electric fuel costs are low, the first 
cost of the equipment is high. 

Fourth, articulated units are inflex- 
ible; if one car needs repairs, the 
train must be broken up or the whole 
unit shopped; and the length of the 
train cannot easily be changed to ac- 
commodate fewer or more passengers 
on runs where traffic fluctuates 
widely. 

Fifth comes the question of the 
roadbed. Bank your curves so a 
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streamlined train can round them at 
high speed, and you'll have difficulty 
with heavy freight; bank them for 
freight, and your streamlined trains 
must slow down. Here, for example, 
is what the Burlington had to do on 
its Lincoln-Omaha-Kansas City line 
before the Zephyr started on regular 
service—moderate all curves; bank 
the outside rails higher; move back 
caution signals to provide longer 
braking distance; move back all bell 
stations for highway crossings; and 
install special reflector signs along the 
right of way to instruct 
the pilot on speed limits 
within each zone. 

These limitations of the 
streamlined train are im- 
pressive in themselves. 
But the final, overwhelm- 
ing reason why the stream- 





consider, too, that few cars are ever 
loaded to their limit—and you will 
have some idea of the enormous pos- 
sibilities for savings offered by light- 
er freight cars. If each of the 
1,400,000 freight cars now running 
on our rails were reduced six tons 
in weight without cutting capacity, 
railroad costs would be slashed by 
more than $150,000,000 a year. 

A purely imaginary calculation? 
Not at all. A new hopper car has 
just been developed which offers 
even more than a six-ton saving in 
weight over conventional 
fifty-ton hopper cars. The 
same principles of con- 
struction can be used in 
building other types of 
cars. Now add in the 
fact that this new car car- 
ries twelve tons more of 


lined passenger train is gwasH THROUGH TO Coal; add in the maker’s 
likely to be a minor fac- pyRABLE RECOVERY! assertion that it will cost 


tor in the coming railroad 
revolution—why we must look else- 
where for the really important change 
—is that passenger traffic plays only 
a small part in the railroad’s scheme 
of existence. As the railroad op- 
erator says, “On a railroad, it’s 
freight that pays the freight.” From 
freight comes more than six times as 
much revenue as from passengers; 
and from freight come railroad 
profits in good times, railroad losses 
when business falls off. 

It is in the field of freight hauling, 
then, that we must look for any de- 
velopment which can truly be called 
revolutionary. 

And it is in the hauling of freight 
that we find it. It is a revolution 
which is in sharp contrast with the 
average citizen’s idea of what a revo- 
lution should be. Unlike the stream- 
lined passenger train, it is anything 
but spectacular and it has been large- 
ly unheralded ; but it is immeasurably 
more significant to every railroad 
man and to every railroad security 
holder. For it points the way to 
lower costs, to higher speeds, to bet- 
ter service and to more profits. 

This real revolution in railroading 
is now taking place in laboratories 
and shops and factories where, by the 
use of new methods and new ma- 
terials, ways are being found to re- 
duce the enormously expensive ex- 
cess weight of freight cars. 

If you don’t think this is revolu- 
tion, consider this fact about freight- 
car operation: for every ton of dead- 
weight which is replaced by a ton of 
freight, the railroad saves $18 per 
car per year. Then consider that 
nearly two of every-.five tons in the 
weight of the average freight car 
loaded to the limit is deadweight; 


$78 per year less to main- 
tain than its older rivals—and the 
result is that the calculated saving 
of $150,000,000 a year looks like an 
exaggerated understatement. 

For tremendous weight-reducing 
possibilities like this, the railroads 
can thank the new metals and the 
new alloys which are now carving a 
vastly important place for themselves 
in all industry. The new hopper car 
is built of a steel alloy, but equally 
spectacular results are gained by us- 
ing aluminum. In fact, the railroad 
ideal of five tons of revenue load for 
every ton of deadweight is almost 
realized in the alloy-steel hopper car, 
and many car builders believe that it 
is now possible to build a car equai 
to existing ones in size and strength, 
yet weighing just half as much. 

But this revolution in railroading 


THE STREAMLINED TRAIN HAS BROUGHT A TREMENDOUS NEW PUBLIC INTEREST TO THE RAILROAL 


has its resistance point, as all revolu- 
tions do: the high initial cost of cars 
made with these new materials. This 
higher cost may evaporate when pro- 
duction is larger, and it may be off- 
set to-day by greater capacity and 
lower operating and maintenance 
costs. 

Nevertheless, railroad operators 
are from Missouri. They are some- 
what skeptical of the light-weight 
car’s ability to stand up under the 
tremendous pounding of regular serv- 
ice, and they’re waiting for definite 
operating and maintenance figures 
before they take the buying plunge. 
Once these figures are available (and 
most car builders will stake their last 
dollar on the fact that they'll show 
startling savings), and once the rail- 
roads are again able to buy equip- 
ment, the true revolution in railroad- 
ing will really get under way. 


Cars in the Featherweight Class 


Activity in weight reduction, how- 
ever, is not being monopolized by 
new metals and new alloys. Last 
year, the American Railway Associa- 
tion brought out a 50-ton box car 
built of standard carbon steel which, 
through careful engineering, managed 
to clip two tons (about ten per cent.) 
from the usual weight. And a car 
company is now working on a re- 
frigerator car which is expected to 
weigh six tons less than existing ones, 
though it uses only conventional ma- 
terials. 

Nor is weight reduction ignoring 
the passenger-equipment field. As 
passenger traffic has grown lighter 
over the past fifteen years, passenger 
equipment has grown heavier. Now, 
the trend seems about to be reversed. 
The typical standard through-passen- 
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ger train hauls four tons of dead- 
weight for every passenger; the 
streamlined train, on the same basis 
of running with half its seats filled, 
dramatically slashes this weight to 
one ton. Two new experimental 
Pullman cars taken together weigh 
no more than a single standard Pull- 
man, and, of course, carry twice as 
many passengers. A new coach seats 
as many passengers as the standard 
one, but its weight is twelve tons 
against sixty. Two other new coaches 
are as large and as strong as con- 
ventional ones, but they are 25 and 
35 per cent. lighter respectively. 

Engineers are also looking with 
avid eyes at the bulky steam locomo- 
tive and its tender; they are talking 
of and experimenting with aluminum 
driving rods, light-weight tenders 
and fifty-per-cent. reductions in the 
weight of reciprocating and revolving 
parts. 

Thus, with light-weight freight 
cars promising enormous economies 
in operating costs; with light-weight 
passenger coaches and streamlined 
trains cutting costs and opening up 
wide vistas of faster service; with 
the light-weight steam locomotive of- 
fering an untouched field—with all 
these developments, taken together, 
leading to swifter acceleration and 
deceleration, to reductions in operat- 
ing costs and in the brute power 
needed to move great inert masses, 
and to lower rates of wear and tear 
on rails and roadbed, it is easy to un- 
derstand why the seeds of the real 
railroad revolution lie in the infant 
art of weight reduction. 


* But still another revolution is now 
brewing which, though probably less 
important than weight reduction, may 
yet create an important change in 
standard railroad practice. The seeds 
of this second revolution lie in the 
diesel-electric locomotive and _ its 
application to switching and road 
service. 


The diesel-electric locomotive is a 
touchy and highly emotional subject. 
If you don’t believe this, just drop 
the word “diesel” into a group of 
railroad men, watch the two sides 
line up—and then duck for cover. 


Diesel vs. Steam 


Nevertheless, behind this fog of 
emotional controversy are certain 
definite facts. The diesel has made 
a real and growing place for itself 
in switching service. At low speeds, 
it accelerates faster than the steam 
locomotive; its full horsepower is 
available for starting, where the 
steam engine picks up power as it 
picks up speed; and the diesel’s fuel 
cost is between a third and a sixth 
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that of steam. It needs fewer stops 
for fuel and none for water ; its ther- 
mal efficiency is from four to seven 
times that of steam; it can use every 
wheel for traction; it runs without 
coaling plants, water tanks and ash 
pits; it burns no fuel when standing 
by for service, yet starts instantly; 
and, the diesel’s rooters insist, its 
maintenance costs are lower and its 
shopping periods are less frequent 
than those of an equivalent steam 
switching engine. 

Against these points in the diesel’s 
favor, however, must be set the tre- 
mendously important factor of an 
initial cost which to-day is from 
three to four times as high per horse- 
power as the steam locomotive’s. 
This means that an idle diesel loco- 
motive is far more costly than an 
idle steam locomotive. Consequently, 
the case for the diesel in switching 
comes down to this: where it is in 
almost constant use, so that lower 
operating costs offset higher fixed 


plus one other: its low center of 
gravity allows it to round curves at 
unusually high speeds.. But propon- 
ents of the steam locomotive insist 
that road service is quite different 
from switching service. For one 
thing, more power is needed, and the 
diesel of large horsepower still must 
prove itself in railroad operation (al- 
though the use of multiple units may 
be one way out). Furthermore, a 
railroad must be equipped for peak 
service whether traffic is actually at 
a peak or not, and a substantial num- 
ber of costly diesel-electric locomo- 
tives lying idle might melt profits as 
the sun melts snow. 


Talking Through Their Hats 


Nevertheless, whatever the ulti- 
mate merits of the diesel in road 
service, it has stolen a spectacular 
march on steam in streamlined pas- 
senger trains. So far, all streamlined 
trains but one have been powered 
with diesels, and none have used 
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Here is one of steam’s answers to the diesel challenge: a newly streamlined locomotive of the type which hauls 


the Twentieth Century Limited. 


costs, and where anti-smoke ordin- 
ances rule out steam, the diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive has the edge. Where 
neither of these conditions exist, 
steam is probably indicated. 

When we consider the diesel as 
a road engine for hauling regular, 
main-line passenger and freight traf- 
fic, we enter the realm of pure con- 
jecture and the field of hottest dis- 
pute. Diesel men insist that there is 
no inherent reason why diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives cannot be built which 
duplicate the performance of heavy 
freight and passenger steam locomo- 
tives turning up 4,000 horsepower 
and more. The fact is, however, 
that none of this size have yet been 
built, although the two 3,600-horse- 
power diesel-electric locomotives now 
being constructed for experimental 
road operation should throw some 
light on the question. 

Theoretically, the diesel as a road 
engine offers much the same advan- 
tages as it does in switching service, 


Beside it, the De Witt Clinton 


steam. Newspaper headlines have 
screamed about the new trains’ ac- 
complishments, and the man in the 
street has begun to believe that the 
steam locomotive’s day is over. 

As a matter of cold fact, however, 
these streamlined trains might just 
as well -have been powered with 
steam. In fuel cost and acceleration, 
the diesel may have the advantage; 
but a streamlined steam locomotive 
can deliver as much horsepower per 
pound of weight as the diesel; it is 
equally fast; it is much lower in first 
cost ; and its power principle has been 
tested in service for more than a 
hundred years. The center of gravity 
is high, but engineers believe that 
they can lick this problem without 
trouble. In spite of new inventions 
and new competition, the steam lo- 
comotive still stands unchallenged as 
the simplest, most flexible, best all- 
around source of power on wheels 
ever developed. And those who say 
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Durable: Prosperity Roll of Honor 


THEIR courageous purchase of Durable 
Goods now is an important spur to recovery. 


- Will convert collier “Achilles”, recently purchased, into a self- 


unloading vessel at a cost of $500,000. 


- Reported planning to spend $200,000,000 for replacement and 


modernization beginning this Winter. 


- Placed order for fifty knitting machines to replace obsolete 


equipment. Cost, more than $500,000. 


- Ordered 100 freight cars from Pressed Steel Car Co. 
- Will build new sheet-steel plant at Buffalo to cost from $10,- 


000,000 to $12,000,000. 
Will build new brick and steel warehouse. 


- Plans to erect two new plate mills at Homestead, Pa., at cost 


of several million dollars. 


- Plans erection of new warehouse in Baltimore. 
- Building new plant at Belle, W. Va. 


- Announced modernization and rehabilitation program to cost 


more than $100,000. 


- Began work on $100,000 addition to Chicago plant. 
- Retooled two plants at Dayton, O., at cost of $1,600,000. 
- Will spend an additional $8,000,000 for expansion and improve- 


ment of River Rouge plant. 
to $20,000,000. ~ 


The Balmar Corporation, a subsidiary, has begun construction 
of new shipping and storage building in Baltimore. 


This brings total expenditure 


- Will build new $50,000 distribution plant at Iron Mountain, 


Mich. 
Let contract for new dairy building. Cost, $85,000. 
Building large addition to Louisville, Ky., plant. 
Will build new woolen-manufacturing plant at Glasgow, Va. 


. Has expansion program for expenditure of $250,000 in new 


buildings and equipment. 


- Opened new store in Louisville, Ky. 


Will spend $12,000,000 within next six months for new mills 
and new equipment. 


- Purchased four Boeing transport planes. 
- Completed $160,000 expansion program in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Planning to build six-story addition to Greensboro, N. C., 
warehouse. 


. Will install four new soybean processing machines in Circle- 


ville, Ohio, plant. 
Completing expansion program 


$247,000. 


involving expenditure of 


. Purchased new plant in Baltimore which it will condition for 


occupancy. 


. Reported ready to spend between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000 


for new equipment and improvements. 


. Placed order for air-conditioning 91 cars with Pullman Car & 


Mfg. Co. 
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‘ International 
“To the White House must the nation look for results’ 


HE alphabetical hull of 

the New Deal is back in 
legislative drydock for a gen- 
eral overhaul. 

From one point of view the 
Seventy-fourth Congress will 
unscramble the New Deal, but 
from another, the session mere- 
ly will perfect it. Between 
these two poles of oratorical 
flight lies the controlling sen- 
timent of the new Congress. 
Such, in the broadest terms, is 
the outlook for the next six 
months in Washington. 


Most of the work of the Seventy- 
third Congress, it will be recalled, 
was avowedly experimental. Under 
varying degrees of modification, the 
chief experiments are to be continued. 
None will be wholly abandoned. 

But it is obvious to all that on the 
tempestuous “shake-down” cruise of 
the New Deal ship the hastily impro- 
vised administrative machinery occa- 
sionally has been sorely strained. And 
to-day we find in the Skipper’s log 
extended notes on some jammed pis- 
tons, broken flywheels, sputtering 
pumps. At high speeds the craft 
developed a distressing list to the 
leeward, and at low speeds her hull 
scraped bottom. 

Congress has pulled on its figur- 
ative hip boots and is ready to wade 
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Harris & Ewing 
Vice-President Garner: ‘‘The most adroit 


legislative strategist’’ 


into water-tight compartments NRA, 
AAA, PWA and FERA—to plug 
up the leaks. 


The President's Policy 


Although President Roosevelt may 
be presumed to have his general ob- 
jectives clearly in mind, it would be 
misleading to indicate that he has 
mapped a rounded and integrated 
legislative program for the session. 
His plan is to tack to the winds of 
recovery and the tides of distress. 
The goal, of course, is “lasting re- 
covery.” But it must be attained by 
the New Deal charts. Recovery pro- 
posals which repudiate the funda- 
mental tenets of federal regimenta- 
tion will be resisted vigorously by 
the Executive. From one official 
point of view the political integrity 
of the New Deal philosophy is quite 
as important as immediate economic 
results. Hence the suggestion that 
the first three months of the session 
be devoted exclusively to immediate 
recovery measures—projects to re- 
store men to employment next week 
or next month—and that the reform 
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Harris & Ewing 


Representative Joseph W. Byrns. 
He is slated for the Speakership 


program be held for the 
early Spring, was rejected 
three weeks ago. Recovery 

_and reform must march 
up the hill together. 

That point is funda- 
mental. Held in mind, it 
will illuminate, as the ses- 
sion unfolds, many shad- 
owed areas in the legisla- 
tive panorama. 

Two deeply-rooted con- 
victions define the New Deal battle 
area. The central thesis of New 
Deal reforms is that private initiative 
and financial enterprise must be di- 
rected and restrained by government. 
The correlated recovery thesis is that 
when enough such reforms have been 
realized—in the fields of banking, 
currency, industrial management and 
utility operation—prosperity will fol- 
low automatically as a self-perpetuat- 
ing commonplace. 

The specific measures through 
which this guiding philosophy is to 
be applied will be subject, of course, 
to the usual Congressional higgling 
and bargaining. But for the moment 
this consideration is negligible. It 
does not alter the broad conclusion 
concerning White House objectives. 


An Historic Congress 


The Seventy-fourth is the first 
Congress elected since the Twentieth 
Amendment became effective. For the 
first time since George Washington 
launched the First Congress, in 1789, 
there are no “Lame Ducks” on the 
voting rolls. The legislators are hot 
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from the polls, only two months re- 
moved from the hurly-burly of pre- 
cinct politics. 

At the outset, Administration con- 
trol over both branches will be firmly 
held. In the House there are three 
Democrats to every Republican. In 
the Senate the party count is 71 to 25, 
but when the New Deal Republicans 
—Couzens, Cutting, Capper, Frazier, 
Johnson, Norris, Norbeck and Nye— 
are added to the nominal Democratic 
strength, the President’s majority be- 
comes even more impressive. 


There are, of course, an equal num- 





Chairman Fletcher of the important Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 


ber of Democratic Senators who are 
militant anti-New Dealers. They will 
not, however, form a solid working 
alliance with the “constitutional” Re- 
publicans. When these Democrats 
are confronted by a measure which 
violates their sense of public respon- 
sibility they simply will absent them- 
selves from the roll-call, thus preserv- 
ing with one gesture both party 
regularity and personal integrity. 
Generally speaking, the maximum op- 
position vote in the Senate will be 
35, which leaves roundly a two-thirds 
majority for any Administration 
measure on which the White House 
may elect to crack the whip. 


In the House membership there is 
a marked increase of strength on the 
side of reckless spending—the Santa 
Claus Bloc. But this group likely 


International 


LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


will be held in check, for a time at 
least, by special rules limiting debate 
on pivotal measures. As in the 
Seventy-third Congress, a blanket 
rule will be offered early in the ses- 
sion, to be invoked at the call of the 
Democratic leader. Thereafter legis- 
lation will be enacted to the rat-tat- 
tat of the Speaker’s gavel. 


Final decisions, therefore, will be 
made in the Senate. There the forms 
of deliberation and debate will be 

observed. Vice-president Gar- 

ner, who is far and away the 
most adroit legislative strategist 
on Capitol Hill, will be the key 
man in the Senate picture. To 
‘ him has President Roosevelt 





International 
Republican Leader McNary: ‘Sympathetic 
with Roosevelt policies’’ 


assigned the task of working out 
the inevitable legislative com- 
promises essential to major policy. 
To him also has been given carte 
blanche for heading off the “boat- 
rockers.” Without having much to 
say for print, “Cactus Jack” will be 
the Machiavellian solvent of conflict 
and cross purposes. 


‘at the end of January. 


Republican Leader McNary, of 
Oregon, is sympathetic with so many 
of President Roosevelt’s policies that 
effectively organized opposition from 
the Senate minority is not to be ex- 
pected. 

Never since the Civil War, and 
seldom before, has the Congressional 
situation been so favorable to -dra- 
matic and decisive Presidential lead- 
ership. To the White House alone, 
therefore, must the nation look for 
results. 


Revamping the Fedéral Reserve 


Unless White House plans are 
frustrated in Congress, the session 
will bring fundamental and far- 
reaching changes in our banking 
structure. 

The Administration’s intentions 
regarding banking and credit have 
been closely guarded. At the Treas- 
ury, however, events are moving 
headlong toward (1) more direct 
governmental participation in shaping 
Federal Reserve policies, and (2) 
centralization of all bank-examining 
functions in the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. 

In mid-December an_ influential 
Administration adviser frankly de- 
scribed the first movement as a plan 
to provide “sufficient control of the 
Federal Reserve System to assure 
that the Government’s borrowing and 
refinancing program will meet no 
obstruction.” 


Just how this program would be 
worked out still is unknown. But 
the definition of policy offers, on 
examination, a very large and tre- 
mendously significant order in the 
direction of banking legislation. I 
have no reason to doubt that the 
words quoted mean exactly what they 
appear to mean. 


Banking legislation will be forced 
upon Congress by four considera- 
tions. First, the RFC Jaw expires 
It must be 
renewed. Second, the circulation 
privilege extended to certain catego- 
ries of Government bonds under the 
Glass-Steagall Act of 1932, expires 
on March 3, 1935. This, too, must 
be continued, for it now supports 
roundly $2,000,000,000 of circulation. 
Third, bankers are pressing hard for 
modification of the existing deposit- 
insurance scale before the permanent 


(Continued on page 24) 
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the world has the fate of human- 


Nese we before in the history of 
ity so trembled in the balance. 


. Plan after plan is proposed for the 


saving of humanity in this present 
crisis as plan after plan fails. There 
can be no savings of humanity even 
in its worldly and temporal aspects 
save through Christ and through 
Christ iiving in the Christian soul. 
—Icnatius W. Cox, D.D. 


Dictatorship is like a great beech 
tree—nice to look at, but nothing 
grows under it. 

—STANLEY BALDWIN. 


A company that is permanently 
successful makes its living out of 
what it saves the public. 

—SAMUEL TURNER. 

The motives that prompt a man to 
put on a brave front when the sources 
of income are shot to pieces spring 
in these days from the finest virtues. 
If we raise triumphal monuments and 
burn perpetual lights in recognition 
of Unknown Soldiers we should do 
as much in honor of the unknown 
poor. 

—Joun B. Lanostarr, D.D. 


A topnotcher is simply an individ- 
ual who works for the institution of 
which he is a part. 

—ELBERT HuBBARD. 


When the great finals come, each 
one will be asked five questions: 

First: What did you accomplish in 
the world with the power that God 
gave you? 

Second: How did you help your 
neighbor and what did you do for 
those in need? 

Third: What did you do'to serve 
God? 

Fourth: What did you leave in the 
world that was worth while when you 
came from it? 

Last: What did you bring into this 
new world which will be of use here? 

—J. Stantey Durkee. 


Go forth into the busy world and 
love it, mingle kindly with its joys 
and sorrows, try what you can do for 
men rather than what you can make 
them do for you, and you will know 
what it is to have men yours, better 
than if you were king or master. 

—Broox HERForD. 


There isn’t a plant or a business 
on earth that couldn’t stand a few 
improvements—and be better for 
them. Someone is going to think of 
them. Why not beat the other fel- 
low to it? —Rocer W. Basson. 
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THOUGHTS 


SUCCESS 


It isn’t the book that is written, 

It isn’t the picture that’s drawn, _ 

It isnt the field that is planted 

And it isn’t the log that is sawn— 


It isn’t the rock that is chiseled, 
It isn’t the tower that is raised, 
It isn’t the work of imposing mien 
That should be especially praised— 


It’s the use a man makes of the tools 
at his hand 

And if they be many or few, 

And if a job gets the best that he has 

When less than the best would do; 


For some have advantage of training, 

And some even start with a name, 

While others must plod along on the 
sod 

Forever unfavored of fame. 


How else can true merit be rated, 
Or the weak with the strong compare, 
Except allowance is somehow made 
When the tortoise races the hare? 


And so, at the last great Audit, 
When the records of Life are scanned, 
It won’t be the size of the job that 
counts ,— 
But the JOB WITH THE TOOLS 
AT HAND. 
—Jamrs G. Moran. 





A TEXT 


For God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear, but of power, of love 
and of a sound mind.—Timothy 
1:7. 

Sent in by F. B. Winter, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. What is your fa- 


vorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











: The Marshall Field and Company 
dea: . 

To do the right thing at the right 
time, in the right way; to do some 
things better than they were ever 
done before; to eliminate errors; to 
know both sides of the question; to 
be courteous; to be an example; to 
love our work; to anticipate require- 
ments; to develop resources; to rec- 
ognize no impediments ; to master cir- 
cumstances ; to act from reason rather 
than rule; to be satisfied with nothing 
short of perfection. 


There is always something wrong 
with a man, as there is with a motor, 
when he knocks continually. 

—Pure Or News. 


People will sit up and take notice 
of you if you will sit up and take 
notice of what makes them sit up and 
take notice. —FRANK ROMER. 


All things being equal, men stick 
to those who stick to them. 
—TuHeE CoucaTEe CLock. 


He who has not the spirit of his 
age has all the misery of it. 
—VOLTAIRE. 


To be ambitious for wealth, and 
yet always expecting to be poor; to 
be always doubting your ability to 
get what you long for, is like try- 
ing to reach East by traveling West. 
There is no philosophy which will 
help man to succeed when he is. al- 
ways doubting his ability to do so, 
and thus attracting failure. No mat- 
ter how hard you work for success if 
your thought is saturated with the 
fear of failure, it will kill your ef- 
forts, neutralize your endeavors and 
make success impossible.’ 

—BAvDOUIN. 


How little do they see what is, who 
frame their hasty judgments upon 
that which seems. —SouTHEY. 


To act with common sense, accord- 
ing to the moment, is the best wisdom 
I know. —W ALPOLE. 


Genius is infinite painstaking. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


Believe that you can... and you 
will not fail, though great be the 
task begun. 

Believe that you can... though 
hard the trail, and rugged the road 
you run. 

Have faith in yourself. Just know 
you can and you're simply bound 
to do; 

And never a barrier, bar or ban can 
keep you from carrying through. 

—THE Optimist. 
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Bit far ahead can you plan with certainty 

that money will be available for the 
needs of your wife and family? How many 
months or years ? 


Out of your present earnings or income you 
can buy a share in a great safety fund —life 
insurance — built expressly to meet the re- 
quirements of your family—a regular monthly 
allowance —should anything happen to you. 


You can arrange not only the size of the allow- 
ance but the number of months or years it 
shall continue. You can reach into the future 
and control a period of complete financial 
security for your wife and children, based 
exactly on your present estimate of their 
future needs. 


You may not be able to do all that you would 
like to do at the moment. You may be able to 
do a good deal more later on. 


Talk to a Metropolitan Field-Man. He will 
show you how you can reach farther and far- 
ther ahead into the future, planning security 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. 


Or936 ™.L.1. CO. 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


Fata re 


for your wife, education for your children and 
also a Retirement Income for yourself which 
in all probability you will want some day. 


Send for a Field-Man or mail coupon below. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in 
the usual standard forms, individual and 
group, in large and small amounts. It also 
issues annuities and accident and health 
policies. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit of 
plone a its policyholders, and any divisible surplus 
is returned to its policyholders in the form 
of dividends. 





(F) 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Without obligation, I would like to have information 
regarding the policy which will provide future income 
for wife and family. 


Name 
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to preface an annual business 
forecast with an IF. 

The IF is Washington. 

IF Washington conscientiously and 
consistently demonstrates its sincerity 
in pledging wholehearted co-opera- 
tion to industry and business, 1935 
should see marked marching-forward 
with increased momentum as the 
year advances. 

IF, on the other hand, Washington 
should completely upset confidence, 
there is no telling how far things 
might go in the wrong direction be- 
fore corrective forces stronger ‘than 
politicians asserted themselves. | 

With that essential preliminary : 

America has greater unfilled needs 
of a durable nature than existed even 
when the World War ended. 

Most—though not all—of the 
wreckage and ruination precipitated 
by the 1929 collapse has now been 
cleared away or readjusted. 

Since President Roosevelt began to 
impress upon men of affairs his 
anxiety to put recovery ahead of 
more new reforms, business and 
financial sentiment has become less 
skeptical; but many prefer, before 
driving ahead, to await further 
events, particularly the re-assembling 
of Congress. 

Apprehension has become distinct- 
ly less acute concerning possible out- 
right currency inflation, unrestricted 
governmental expenditures and con- 
sequent confiscatory taxes, impossibly 
costly social legislation, our unbal- 
anced budget, unreasonable govern- 
mental backing of un-American tac- 
tics by organized labor leaders. 

Grave social disturbances are no 
longer feared. Employment security 
and old-age pension laws may be 
evolved without causing excessive 
disturbance. 

Although Communists admittedly 
are insidiously active, the temper of 
the American working and agricul- 
tural classes is regarded as having 
veered towards moderation, towards 
preservation of American _institu- 
tions, towards safeguarding Constitu- 
tional freedom. The possibility of 
serious cleavages between open-shop 
industries and American Federation 
of Labor leaders during the year is 
recognized, with consequences un- 
foreseeable. 


Neo before was it so necessary 


Consumers’ Goods Moving 


Ordinary consumers have exhibited 
lessening timidity. Partly because 
they have become utterly sick and 
tired of practising severe self-denial, 
partly because they have witnessed 
moderate improvement, partly be- 
cause they have faith in President 
Roosevelt’s ability to restore pros- 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS 


1935 Forecast 
Is Necessarily 
Based on a Big 


IF 


perity, they have been spending more 
freely. : 

The betterment in consumers’ goods 
has not yet been matched by durable 
and capital goods, mainly because of 
hesitancy over what Washington may 


do. Sentiment in the highest places 
has not been helped by the recent 
threats by Washington and New 
York politicians to spend many mil- 
lions of taxpayers’ money in build- 
ing power plants to compete with the 
adequate generating facilities already 
existing—an experiment once before 
tried by New York politicians with 
pathetic results. 

Nor did the reception Washington 
accorded the spokesman of the in- 
fluential big business congress held at 
White Sulphur Springs tend to con- 
vert doubting Thomases into preach- 
ers of confidence in the Administra- 
tion’s protestations of anxiety to 
move forward hand-in-hand with the 


employing classes in rehabilitating 
activity and employment. 


U. S. Recovery Lags 


The League of Nations’ compre- 
hensive statistics reveal that recovery 
in the United States has lagged be- 
hind recovery among the other 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon family. 
Britain and Canada, for example, 
without resorting to revolutionary po- 
litical experiments endangering long- 
enjoyed constitutional rights, are 
shown to have made greater progress 
than has been enjoyed under our’ 
New Deal. 

Symptoms multiply that the Amer- 
ican people have lost zeal for ultra- 
costly and un-American panaceas 
hatched in the amateurish brains of 
schoolroom theorists, and that there 
has set in a yearning for return to 
true-blue Americanism and _ for 
restoration of economic revival in 
preference to ruinously costly “re- 
forms” sponsored by impractical 
dreamers never freighted with the re- 
sponsibility of filling bread-winners’ 
pay envelopes. 

Without stopping here to argue 
whether because of or in spite of the 
New Deal, the truth is that this 
country has participated in, though it 
has not led, world recovery. 

For example: 

Disparity between agricultural and 
non-agricultural prices has been con- 
siderably lessened. Social discon- 
tent has decreased. Employment has 
made perhaps a little (but not much) 
headway, with the wage scale trend- 
ing upwards. 

Stocks end the year at practically 
the same levels as twelve months ago. 
Bonds have gained 13 per cent. Sav- 
ings deposits have increased quite 
substantially. Banking troubles have 
been largely eliminated.’ Sound bor- 
rowers now find bankers responsive. 
Interest rates are lower. 

The rush towards bureaucracy has 
been checked by public sentiment. 
Public sentiment also has turned 
against limitless governmental ex- 
penditures; people have begun to 
realize that some day they will have 
to pay through the nose for multi- 
million-dollar deficits. “Cracking- 
down” methods by NRA and other 
bureaucrats have lost their popular 
appeal and the prospect now is that 
NRA will be helpfully overhauled. 
Other developments reveal that dic- 
tatorship no longer fascinates the ma- 
jority of American citizens. “ 

Instead of continued shrinkage in 
dividends, not a few investors have 
been cheered by better payments. 
Heads of many enterprises are dis- 
posed to intensify their advertising 

(Continued on page 33) 
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GREATER 


At the beginning of the new year every business man 
takes inventory of his opportunities. He looks over 
his product, his market, his factory and his organiza- 
tion to discover ways to improve his position. 


As a result of such a survey, each year thousands 
have turned to Acme as a means of increasing the ac- 
complishments of the business in every department. 
They have found that Acme Visible Records give them 
more accurate control over factory processes, over 
sales, over collections — over 
every business function. At 
the same time they reduce 
costs by increasing the effec- 
tiveness of every worker and 
the executives themselves. 


8 South Michigan Avenue 


Attach Coupon to Your 
Business Letterhead 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Visible Equipment 


To Acme Representatives — Everywhere 


Your reports indicate and our total sales volume con- 
firms that general business has improved, tremendously. 
Therefore, your sales contacts should be made, not on 
the basis that business is going to be better, but with 
the understanding that the change has already occurred. 
As business institutions take action, it will improve 


with still greater rapidity. ) 


President 

ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
If you have plans to improve your business in 1935, let us tell 
you how Acme will help you as it has helped other business 
institutions, from the largest listed on the stock exchange down 
to the individual operator employing only a few people. 


A new 48-page full color Acme Booklet describes in detail methods 
by which the accomplishments of your business, your employees 
and yourself may be multiplied. Send the coupon, attached to 
your business letterhead. 


SYSTEM COMPANY 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
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What Our Figures 
Sional for 1935 


business for the entire year 1935 

will be, in dollars, somewhat ahead 
of that for 1934. It does not seem 
likely it will be very far ahead. 

The second half-year bids fair to 
be better than the first. Probably 
considerably better. And the signifi- 
cance of this is more than casual. 

In the years which preceded 1930, 
it was normal for the second half to 
be the better half of the year. In 
1930, ’31 and ’32 precisely the op- 
posite condition prevailed—with the 
margin heavily on the side of the 
first half. 

In 1933 the normal relationship 
was ayain established, but during 
1934 we have slipped back again into 
the depression pattern of a weak sec- 
ond half-year. 

Therefore, to say that 1935 is 
likely to have a strong second half- 
year is to put it in a class with. the 
years 1924, ’25, ’27 and ’28. And 
what happened during those years 
can be clearly seen on the chart be- 
low. 

It is a possibility not to be ignored 
that business in the first half of 1935 
will not equal that of the first half 
of 1934. This does not mean that 
every month of the six will show a 
decline from last year, but it does 
mean that two or three of them may 
be disappointing. 


|: seems extremely probable that 
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And this again lends significance to 
the picture of the year as one in 
which the best news will come as the 
year grows older. Business has been 
through so many dark days since 
1929 that when a slowing down from 
the rate of increase which has pre- 
vailed in November and December 
does come, the average business man 
is liable to slip down again into the 
slough of despond. As a matter of 
fact, when this next halt in the busi- 
ness advance does come is the very 
time when business should be girding 
its loins for greater activity in the 
months and years that are ahead. For, 
after this last gasp of the depression 
is out of the way, it seems very prob- 
able indeed that business will again 
be able to resume the steady advance 
which was characteristic of the years 
between 1923 and 1928. With occa- 
sional retardation, it is true, but with 
none of the discouraging, serious set- 
backs such as have recurred twice 
since we first began to come out of 
the’ depression. 

What the Chart Shows 


The chart shown below was printed 


‘at the outset of the year 1934, and 


again on July 15. It is repeated and 
once more explained here because it 
does help anyone who studies it care- 
fully to get a better perspective of 
what is actually happening. This 
chart is not a forecast, and the dotted 
line must not be taken as a forecast. 
But the dotted line does indicate, in 
a general way, the direction in which 
we are headed. 

What this dotted line shows is 
what the dollar volume of business 
(Federal Reserve Debits) in any six- 
months period would have been if its 


be 
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relationship to the months just pre- 
ceding had conformed to average 
previous experience. 

In 1923, it will be seen, the solid 
line fell below the dotted line of aver- 
age expectation. 

From 1924 through 1929, the two 
lines cross and re-cross each other 
with very slight differences between 
them. 

From 1930 through early 1933, the 
line for actual volume was continu- 
ously below the dotted line of expec- 
tation. 

Since improvement began, the two 
lines have again been crossing back 
and forth, but with considerable dif- 
ference between them, as was the 
case in 1923. 

Signals for 1935 

The next move, obviously, is for 
the solid line again to cross the dotted 
line on the upward side. In other 
words, for business to be somewhat 
better than the dotted line. alone 
would now lead us to believe. 

After it has done so it seems prob- 
able that the violent fluctuations of 
the last few years will be over and 
that business will then proceed upon 
a steadier keel. 


What We Said January |, 1934: 


“Tt is reasonably possible that busi- 
ness in dollars in the first half of 
1934 will be ten per cent. or even 
twenty per cent. ahead of business in 
the same period of 1933.” 

As measured by bank debits, busi- 
ness in the first six months turned out 
to be ten per cent. ahead of 1933, and 
outside of New York City twenty- 
two per cent. ahead. 

“For the year 1934 as a whole it is 
reasonably possible that business will 
be ten per cent. to fifteen per cent. 
ahead of 1933 in dollars.” 

With figures for eleven and one- 
half months in hand, it now appears 
that the year as a whole was eleven 
per cent. ahead of 1933.—C. H. 
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Eleven Years of 
American Business 

Dark Area: Volume of busi- 
ness, in dollars. 

Dotted Line: “Average Ex- 
pectation;” six months moving 
total, 

Solid Line: Actual; six 
months moving total. 








Figures indicate hundreds of [| 
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Security Market 
Forecast 


for 1935 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Financial Editor 


cast for 1934, published just about 

a year ago, we suggested two peri- 
ods of advance, one at the beginning 
of the year and the other at the close 
of the year, with sagging tendencies 
in between. This pattern was closely 
followed, although the price ob- 
jectives did not turn out so success- 
fully, for we anticipated a wider 
range than actually materialized. 

As a matter of fact, the year just 
ended has distinguished itself, on the 
accredited averages, by displaying the 
narrowest price movement recorded 
since 1923, or in more than ten years, 
while volume of trading likewise has 
sunk to the lowest figures in a decade. 

It is not difficult to account for this 
stalemate in the stock market during 
1934, by mere reference to the un- 
settled, and unsatisfactory, situation 
faced by business and industry. There 
seems neither merit in nor necessity 
for glossing over the suggestion that 
such unsettlement has resulted large- 
ly from political tendencies and that 
such tendencies have thus far given 
no indication of abatement. 


‘ l’ our annual security market fore- 


Politics vs. Economics 


Eventually, even the continuation 
of political forces retarding security 
recovery may be overcome by the 
basic urge of economic demand, but 
such a development does not appear 
probable for the first half of the 
coming year. Given this situation, a 
forecast for the full year of 1935 is 
exceedingly difficult and hazardous, 
since the course of security prices 
appears so directly tied up with forces 
which might change almost overnight, 


and at any time through the year. 

On the unfavorable side of the 
ledger, for instance, we have con- 
tinuation of radical politics, incon- 
sistency of Washington theories on 
recovery, and the fact that stock 
prices are currently near the top of 
bull-market ranges characteristic of 
the pattern previous to 1925. 

On the more favorable side we 
have the basic tendencies toward re- 
covery in the heavy industries result- 
ing from five years of postponed de- 
mand, easy credit conditions with 
capital seeking useful employment, 
and the committed government policy 
of spending our way out of the de- 
pression, which should logically lead 
to at least temporary recovery either 
through direct means or by way of 
the inflation route. 

In hazarding our forecast for 1935, 
therefore, we must attempt to evalu- 
ate not only the normal developments 
of basic industry but the tendencies 
of these other elements. 


200 


moves in this section should be on 
the side ot advance rather than de- 
cline. The important bond market 
indexes moved rapidly upward dur- 
ing the early part of 1934, and held 
their gains fairly well through the 
second half of the year. 


Outlook for Bonds 


For 1935 we cannot envisage any 
such advance in high-grade issues as 
has marked the past year. The in- 
dex series for bonds are made up 
largely of high-grade issues and on 
that basis we should forecast no more 
than a steady market through the 
coming year, with any important 
movements being rather on the side 
of lower, than higher, quotations. Our 
preference in bonds for 1935 would 
tend more toward the lower-grade, 
or speculative, issues, for this classi- 
fication could easily make substantial 
gains in prices while the high-grade 
groups mark time or tend to retreat 













































































; Space does from their previous high levels. 
not admit of detailing the underlying Finally, in view 
logic for such forecast, but we may of the  uncertain- 
merely suggest that long-range indi- ties for 1935, pre- ra00 
cations seem more favorable to rising _ viously referred to, 
prices in the second half of the year the - best general 
than during the first six months. policy for the aver- 
Probable 1935 Phases age investor at this 
time seems to be 
The writer’s current feeling is that one of compromise. 
stock prices will experience a mod- A fair share of 
erate further uplift early in the new market capital may 
year but that such strength will short- be fully committed, 
ly give way to renewed sagging, the but with partial re- 
latter tendency to continue through serves retained in 
most of the first half. Thereafter, highly liquid state 
we should anticipate that: the most and with a flexible 
profitable upward move of the year provision for 
will get under way in the Summer prompt switching 
months of 1935, with the last half of | when, as and if the 
the year showing a generally stronger outlook for the se- 
tone than the first half. curity market be- 
As regards bond prices, we sug- comes more defi- 
gested a year ago that any major nitely clarified. 
| | | | 
Stock Market Range for 38 Years 
=} Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
' 
oun 
lil | | 
tl J = 
3687 1900 1905 1910 91S 1920 1925 1930 1934 
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East Leads in 
Business Gains 


OR the first time in months, busi- 
F ness has been decidedly better in 


most of the United States. 
not in all. 


ning the near future. 


Once more, the most impressive 


improvement has been in the eastern 
half of the country. Outstanding 
gains have been made in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia, and 


Virginia; South Carolina, Georgia, 


Tennessee and Kentucky; Missouri, 


But 
It is still necessary for 
the sales executive to use discrimina- 
tion checking over reports and plan- 


Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin; 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Ne- 
braska—all of which form a compact 
group of adjacent states—and in 
Rhode Island, Maine and California. 
Leading these leaders are West Vir- 
ginia and Missouri, Rhode Island 
and Minnesota. 

The states in which an upward 
movement has failed to predominate 
are a group in the South and West 
(Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, New 
Mexico, Utah and Nevada) plus 
New Jersey and Delaware, North 
Carolina, Michigan and North Da- 
kota. In all others improvement has 
had the upper hand, but not to as 
great an extent as in the first states 
mentioned. 

One sign of spreading improve- 
ment is that it is again possible to 
give a list of fifteen “Best” cities in- 
stead of ten. 

Here they are—the most impor- 
tant of cities in which business has 
recently compared more favorably 
with the previous year (1933) than 
at any time since the middle of May. 
These are given in the order of their 
population. 


FIFTEEN “BEST” CITIES 


1. Los ANGELEs, Ca.ir.: In 1933 there 
was a decline in business after mid-Novem- 
ber; two years ago, after mid-October. 
This year it has failed to put in an ap- 
pearance, and December may show the 
best business totals of all 1934. Incidental- 
ly, California savings increased 5.02 per 
cent. this year; total national savings 3.05 
per cent. 

2. St. Louis, Mo.: The recent volume of 
business has been greater than at any time 
since June. In 1933, business in the last 
half of November and in the first half of 
December was ahead of August and 
September, but not of other second-half- 
year months. 

3. OmawA, Nes.: In 1933, business de- 
clined steadily from mid-October to the 
end of the year. This year the usual de- 
cline started, but since the middle of 
November business volume has been ris- 
ing again. 

4. NasHVILLE, TENN.: Recent business is 
decidedly the best of all 1934. Last year 
at the same time, it was twenty-five per 
cent. below the levels of the Summer. 

5. San Dreco, Cauir.: Once more (see 
our December 15 issue) this city is far- 
ther ahead of the previous year than at any 
other time since first publication of the 
Pictograph. 

6. Lone Beacu, Catir.: Another Cali- 
fornia city in which business is farther 
ahead of that a year earlier than at any 
previous time. 

7. ALLENTOWN, Pa.: Here is an eastern 
city which, like San Diego and Long 
Beach, is breaking its own record for 
gains in comparison with the previous 
year. The reason: smaller declines since 
the October peak. 

8. SavannaH, Ga.: Another city in 


which the seasonal decline of 1933 (about 
twenty per cent.) has been replaced by 
gains in business. 

9. CHartotteE, N. C.: In 1933, the peak 
of the year’s business gain was in October. 
In 1934, business continued strong after 
October, and December has been the year’s 
peak. 

10. Huntrncton, W. Va.: One more 
city in which business is farther ahead 
of the previous year (1933) than at any 
other time since the Pictograph was 
started. Here, too, December has been 
the year’s peak, with business totals the 
best in nearly two years. Postoffice re- 
ceipts reported 41 per cent. ahead of 1933. 

11. East St. Louts, Itt.: In 1933, busi- 
ness fell off nearly twenty-five per cent. 
after September. In 1934, the correspond- 
ing drop has been about ten per cent. 

12. Lexrncton, Ky.: With the annual 
Burley tobacco market in full swing, busi- 
ness totals have been greater than at any 
time since July, and business has been 
farther ahead of the previous year than 
at any time since the first of April. 

13. SHEBOYGAN, Wis.: The decline from 
the September-October peak has been 
smaller than that of a year earlier. 

14. GREEN Bay, Wis.: -From July to 
September, business declined less rapidly 
in 1934 than in 1933; in September and 
October it rose more rapidly; and since 
October it has again declined at a slower 
rate than in the previous year. 

15. DANVILLE, ILL.: One more city in 
which recent business has been farther 
ahead of the previous year than at any 
other time since first publication of the 
Pictograph. December has been decidedly 
the peak of 1934, although 1933’s peak 
came in August. 
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SCOTT ALL-WAVE Jiflecn 


tobe the final fade! Gate SCOTT ar Wave 
e j a 
XV—direct from the laboratory where it is custom- 
i itin home and test it side-by-side 
with any other all-wave receiver in the world. If, 
at the end of 30-days’ competitive trial, you are not 
entirely satisfied that the SCOTT WA 
XV brings in more stations, from greater 
(poses, wins more volume and better tone, on 
both the short waves and the broadcast band, 
than any other all-wave receiver built, you can 
- can’ a 
$89.50, $59.50, or like “bargain counter” 
prices—but, doilar for dollar, the 
SCOTT ALL-WAVE XV is the big- 
. gest value in all-wave radio today. 
“ Make us prove it! Send the 
Y coupon NOW! 
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. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 7A5, Chicago, III. 
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FUNDAMENTAL 
SOUNDNESS 


A recent monograph on 
GROUP INSURANCE. 
. . . refers to its growth as 
“proof of its fundamental 
soundness and its practical 
value." 


We are always glad to 
outline its advantages to 
employers of groups not yet 
insured. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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Highlights in Personnel 


More Pensions. On the first day of 
January, Bank of America’s new pen- 
sion plan for employees goes into ef- 
fect. At an annual cost to the com- 
pany and its employees of $450,000 
each, men may retire at 65, women 
at 60, on a fixed income. Disability, 
death and withdrawal benefits also 
are included. Incidentally, Bank of 
America’s action is in line with a dis- 
tinct trend: on the theory that bank- 
ing is no business in which to grow 
wealthy, but that employees should 
be rewarded for long and faithful 
service, banks are fast taking up the 
pension-plan idea. 


Group INsuRANCE, Too. Another 
industrial-relations trend is toward 
broader employee-welfare activities. 
New evidence: sales of all types of 
life insurance from January to No- 
vember were 89 per cent. higher 
than in the same period of 1933, but 
sales of group life insurance were 
41.1 per cent. above the same eleven- 
month period of last year. 


Curistmas CasH. Among happy 
recipients of extra Christmas cash 
bonuses were the 500 employees of 
Shelby Salesbook Company (Shelby, 
Ohio) who split $10,000 among them- 
selves; and steel workers, whose em- 
ployers were able to lift Christmas 
payrolls appreciably by urging cus- 
tomers to place orders in December 
instead of waiting for the first of the 
year. Procter & Gamble employees 
are also pleased: the company re- 
cently announced that, soon after 
New Year’s Day, those participating 
in the company profit-sharing plan 
will find an extra four per cent. 
tacked on their regular six-to-twelve 
per cent. dividends. Salaried work- 
ers of Mesta Machine Company are 
. slated for, a bonus of one month’s 
salary each, and two hundred work- 
ers of Bird & Sons Company received 
their second bonus of the year at 
Christmas. 


Briefs on Business 

Car Cemeteries. Automobile driv- 
ers are only too familiar with the 
battered, rusty hulks of abandoned 
cars which line country roads in 
some districts. Cities, too, have the 
same trouble. In New York City, 
so many worn-out cars have been 
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abandoned on the streets that the 
municipal government has now set 
up seventeen automobile “cemeteries,” 
to which owners who wish to dis- 
pose of their battered wrecks must 
drive them—or have them towed. 
The city will then send them to a 
disposal plant, where good parts (if 
any) will be salvaged and the re- 
mainder of each car sold for junk. 


Housinc STIMULANT. To create 
new interest in the building of small 


WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 


homes, and thus to give an added 
push to the Federal housing drive, 
General Electric is sponsoring a na- 
tional competition for small-home de- 
signs. Fifty-four prizes, adding up 
to $21,000, will be offered to archi- 
tects and designers. The standard 


which competitors are to shoot at is 
a design which provides “the utmost 
in modern convenience and livability.” 
Later on, demonstration homes wil! 
be constructed in various parts of the 
country. 





Something new in Christmas presents! The first of the Norfolk & Western’s 18 new coaches, delivered with cere- 
mony, ignores the current streamline trend, but is air-conditioned, deeply luxurious, unusually easy-riding 





In 
Good news for durable goods is Standard Oj! Company of California’s building program at the Richmond, Call- 
fornia, refinery. Two million dollars is being invested in wharf additions, new pipe lines and other improvements 
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THE REAL REVOLUTION 
IN RAILROADS 


(Continued from page 10) 


that steam is doomed are talking 
through their hats. ~ be 

Furthermore, the steam locomotive 
has been forging ahead steadily in 
efficiency and usefulness. In the past 
decade it has made tremendous 
strides. Boiler pressures have jumped 
from little more than 200 pounds 
per square inch to 300 pounds and 
higher; steam temperatures have 
risen from 650 to nearly 800 degrees ; 
efficiency in use of water has in- 
creased more than twelve per cent., 
in use of coal more than twenty per 
cent. These accomplishments are re- 
flected in freight-train speeds which 
are fifty per cent. higher on the av- 
erage than they were ten years ago; 
in mileage between heavy repairs 
which has nearly doubled; in steam 
locomotives which do far more work, 
handle far more freight per train 
and produce far greater horsepower 
than any 1924 model could; and in 
greatly extended locomotive runs: in 
the early twenties, a passenger-loco- 
motive run of 150 miles was: con- 
sidered good, while today a run of 
400 miles is common and one of 700 
miles is not unusual. And to seal 
this promise of performance, the few 
up-to-date steam locomotives which 
have recently been purchased by the 
railroads are making almost unbe- 
lievable savings in operating costs for 
their owners. 


The Idea Pot Is Boiling 


Meanwhile, the electric locomotive 
has been advancing, although perhaps 
not so spectacularly as its rivals. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is about to 
complete the greatest electrification 
job in history on its New York- 
Washington line, and the most pow- 
erful electric passenger locomotives 
ever built will haul trains over the 
run. But. the electric locomotive of- 
fers no promise of drastic changes 
in railroading. It appears to have 
settled down into a specialized sphere 
of usefulness where the high capital 
investment it requires is offset by its 
advantages in dense traffic: no noise, 
no smoke, swift acceleration, ability 
to run close behind another train in 
safety. 

Important as they are, the three 
principal revolutions in railroading— 
the major one of light-weight freight 
equipment, and the minor ones ac- 
companying the streamlined passen- 
ger train and the diesel-electric loco- 
motive—fail to tell the whole story 
of the changes now taking place in 


_ Chicago. 


railroad technique. For to-day, the 
railroad man is beginning to open his 
mind to any and all new ideas which 
come his way. And the great volume 
of new ideas which he is receiving, 
cogitating and testing will, even if 
only a fraction of them are widely 
adopted, change the whole face of 
railroading. 

Take the roadbed, for example. 
The railroads are beginning to think 
in terms of a permanent right of 
way—one which is in place forever, 
with provision only for rail replace- 
ments. Steel ties, and roadbeds sup- 
ported on heavy boulder sub-bases 
are being considered; in Michigan 
is a stretch of track whose rails are 
based in concrete; and on several 
lines a new, more rigid method of 
fixing rails to ties is under test. 


Four-Wheel Freight Cars 

Freight-car developments, further- 
more, do not stop with light-weight 
equipment. A hot dispute is center- 
ing around the question of whether 
the railroads need more, or less, spe- 
cialized equipment. The general-pur- 
pose box car is cheap and flexible, 
and it is a demon for picking up re- 
turn loads. Nevertheless, specialized 
equipment (for use largely by pri- 
vate-line operators) is reaching a 
high peak of development: we now 
have cars specially built to carry 
helium, carbon dioxide, large trans- 
formers, synthetic glacial acetic acid, 
hydrogen peroxide, cement, anhy- 
drous ammonia, frozen foods, lime, 
glass sand, phosphates and bauxite 
concentrates. Containers, particularly 
suitable for direct transfers from 
truck to car to truck, further con- 
fuse the picture of what the future 
freight car will be like. And a ten- 
ton, four-wheel refrigerator car, 
similar to the European type, has 
recently covered 50,000 miles in runs 
between Austin (Minnesota) and 
While most railroad men 
envision operating difficulties, the 
sponsors of the car insist that, given 
proper tariffs, it will help to solve 
the problem of the partly filled stand- 
ard car, and that it represents a long 
step toward the ideal of a car which 
can run off the rails on to a new 
set of wheels, and then roll off along 
the highway. As a matter of fact, 
such a rail-highway freight car is now 
running on German lines. 

Now return to the passenger-car 
field for a moment to find still more 
changes in process. Air conditioning, 
spreading like wildfire, has shifted 
the weight of some arguments for 
and against different types of motive 
power. Steam has always been dirty ; 
one of electricity’s big advantages 
has been cleanliness, and the diesel- 
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electric locomotive has also picked up 
this argument. But now that air con- 
ditioning has come along, steam is as 
clean as either of its rivals. And 
electrically operated lines and diesel- 
electric streamlined trains have been 
forced to air-condition their cars in 
spite of inherent cleanliness. Again, 
although the importance of the 
streamlined train has been widely 
overestimated, it is certain to leave 
its mark on-a future passenger -car 
which will be lighter in weight and, 
in appearance, a compromise between 
the sleek effectiveness of the stream- 
lined train and the awkward angu- 
larity of the standard passenger car 
as we know it. 

Still more actualities and probabili- 
ties and possibilities are flowing over 
the railroad horizon. Locomotives 
which use propane and butane gases 
for fuel. Centralized traffic control, 
where one man can control train 
movements over an entire division 
and save a great deal in expense and 
delay. Streamlined freight cars— 
one of the wilder visions, but one 


which it is not safe to dismiss en- 


tirely in view of the startling inno- 
vations which are taking place be- 
neath our eyes. Cast-steel truck 
frames and car frames and locomo- 
tive beds, which eliminate large 
numbers of separate parts and bring 
heavy reductions in maintengnce 
costs. 


Street Cars on Railroads? 


Rubber-insulated car frames, trucks 
and wheels. New signaling systems 
for light-weight trains. New car 
brakes. Telephone or two-way-ra- 
dio communication between the ends 
of long freight trains. Disc and 
semi-disc driving wheels to replace 
the spoke wheels now in use. Pop- 
pet-valve steam locomotives. Enor- 
mously increased steam pressures 
and steam temperatures. Heat-treated 
rail ends to retard battering. New, 
streamlined, “street-car” types of 
passenger cars running as individual 
units under fifteen-minute headways. 
Pneumatic-tired rail cars. Steam- 
turbine and mercury-vapor-turbine 
locomotives. Freight cars which run 
equally well on the railroad and the 
highway. Double-decked passenger 
cars for suburban service. Locomo- 
tives and cars which glide along on 
roller bearings. New trucks which 
reduce the up-and-down vibration in 
freight cars running at high spéeds. 
Two sets of springs per ‘passenger 
car, one to operate when the car is 
partly empty, the other when it is 
full. Streamlined steam and electric 
locomotives. Diesel-propelled cars in 
multiple units. And many,’ many 
other ideas and inventions and inno- 
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vations leading to further changes. 

What will our railroads be like 
twenty years from to-day? Only a 
reckless individual would make a flat 
statement. But, by dealing in prob- 
abilities, we may expect that all rail 
equipment will be lighter. We may 
expect that a greatly improved steam 
locomotive will be hauling the bulk 
of the traffic, helped out on special- 
ized runs by the electric and the 
diesel-electric locomotive. We may 


WHAT TO EXPECT FROM 
THE NEW CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 13) 


plan becomes operative next July. 
Fourth, the President demands cen- 
tralization of all overlapping bank- 
examination work now conducted by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the RFC 
and the FDIC. Under the new Treas- 
ury plan all such work should be 
centered in the Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Comptroller’s office to be 
abolished. 

Chairman Fletcher of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
has before him the responses of some 
100 prominent bankers to a ques- 
tionnaire, mailed out in November, 
seeking opinion concerning general 
banking legislation. The answers re- 
veal a united sentiment against a Gov- 
ernment central bank. There is, 
nevertheless, a strong feeling among 
informed members of the Banking 
‘Committee that when all the Admin- 
istration’s proposals have been in- 
corporated as amendments to the 
Federa) Reserve Act the net result 
will be a central bank under a softer 
name. 

Absolute control of banking policy 
in the interest of Government credits 
if required, is the great objective. 
The name is not important, nor is 
any particular legislative method es- 
sential. 


Bonus and Currency 


Aside from the high probability 
that the cash bonus will be approved 
as another form of veteran relief, 
there appears little prospect of legis- 
lation directly affecting the currency. 


Political Relief Scandal 


Congressional investigation of the 
whole Federal relief program prom- 
ises a dramatic highlight for the ses- 
sion. Voluminous evidence of gross 
inefficiency, extravagant administra- 
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expect a high degree of streamlin- 
ing in passenger cars, perhaps none 
at all in freight cars. We may ex- 
pect smoother, straighter, more per- 
manent roadbeds. Above all, we may 
look forward confidently to such tre- 
mendous improvements in the speed, 
reliability and economy of railroad 
service as to justify completely the 
statement of to-day: that we are 
heading straight into a far-reaching 
revolution in railroading. 


tion and shocking waste of food- 
stuffs already has been placed before 
several Senators. From approximate- 
ly thirty additional cities have come 
charges of bald political patronage in 
relief administration. From case ma- 
terial available on Capitol Hill, it is 
apparent that beneath the surface the 
Federal relief organization presents 
a veritable sponge of callous political 
trafficking in human misery. It is 
the old system of Jacksonian “spoils” 
in the shameless disguise of charity. 

President Roosevelt, General Far- 
ley and Administrator Hopkins are 
exerting every political pressure 
against a Congressional investigation. 
But they have been informed that at 
least two resolutions of inquiry will 
be presented on the first day of the 
session. In the consideration of these 
resolutions the Administration’s par- 
liamentary strategy will be directed 
to placing the investigation in friend- 
ly hands. In a degree this effort will 
be successful. It will not, however, 
completely smother the stench of cor- 
ruption which hangs over FERA 
from coast to coast. 


NRA—Problem Child 


Industrial policy, the second great 
issue before the session, centers on 
the future of NRA. 

Two months ago Washington as- 
sumed there would be considerable 
salvage in the code system. Now 
that feeling, to a remarkable degree, 
has given way to a query whether 
the whole venture had not best be 
permitted to die a natural death next 
June. 

Resisting this view, the Admin- 
istration leaders headed by Donald 
Richberg are preparing for a drastic 
revision of the Recovery Act, first 
to relinquish most of the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for code making 
arid maintenance; second, to abol- 
ish all price fixing and production 
control. In a word, the tendency is 
toward a restoration of free competi- 
tion, save where Government-ap- 


In the meantime, the coming rail- 
road revolution brings new assurance 
of a brilliant future for America’s 
durable-goods industries. And the 
sooner the railroads are in a position 
to buy the millions and billions of 
dollars worth of new equipment 
which they vitally need, the sooner 
our durable-goods industries will be 
in a position to give us a tremendous 
impetus toward a prosperity which is 
truly durable and lasting. 


proved co-operation may be initiated 
voluntarily by industry.* 


Supreme Court Decisions Vital 


The next form of the NRA ex- 
periment doubtless will be determined 
in the end by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on pending cases. Half- 
a-dozen pivotal opinions are expected 
during the next four months on as 
many phases of the Roosevelt emer- 
gency legislation of 1933. 

Attorney General Cummings will 
himself begin arguments January 8 
on the Goid Reserve Act. Soon after- 
ward the Court will consider the 
petroleum administration orders, par- 
ticularly the constitutionality of Fed- 
eral production allotments to the 
states. There will follow cases upon 
the price-fixing sections of the retail 
automobile code, the invalidation of 
gold-clause contracts, the penal sec- 
tions of NRA, the labor sections, 
finally upon the general limitations 
of Federal authority in the direction 
of industrial regulation under the 
interstate-commerce clause. 

Technically, the last question is 
presented in cases arising from the 
AAA processing taxes, ‘but the con- 
stitutional principle involved also 
touches the very heart of NRA. 

In one important respect all these 
cases hang together in the Court, for 
all turn ultimately upon the same 
fundamental principle of law—the 
effective scope of Executive authority 
under the doctrine of emergency. 

Under established custom, the 
Court may inquire not only into the 
technical validity of the statutes pre- 
sented, but also into the relevancy of 
the law itself to the emergency, real 
or fancied, presumed to have dictated 
it. 

_In this sense the whole legal struc- 
ture of New Dealism is at issue, and 
the future of NRA may be said to 
rest at the moment quite as much 
with the Supreme Court as with Con- 
gress or the President. 





*This plan was outlined in some detail in 
Forses for December 1, page 21 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 


Chapin Hoskins 


and the game of guessing what’s 

next seems to be particularly 
popular at the season of the year 
when we turn a new leaf on the an- 
nual calendar. . 

I have no intention of indulging 
here in a serious forecast of technical 
developments in the coming year. 
That is to say, a forecast based on 
extensive ard careful analysis of 
trends. Of more interest to you read- 
ers, I am sure, will be the casual 
pointing out of a half-dozen or so 
individual trends that do suggest 
themselves. And in a broad sort of 
way these individual trends do mirror 
the underlying trend. For they rep- 
resent tendencies which as a group 
can be recorded only at the beginning 
of 1935, and therefore typify the 
times through which we are passing. 
Here are these odds and ends of 
trends, for whatever value and inter- 
est they may hold. 


F aa the gan likes to look ahead, 


In 1935, Expect an Increased 
Tendency to Heat Buildings by 
Using Cold! 


Strange as it may seem, all cold 
air contains some heat. If it did not, 
its temperature would be absolute 
zero, which is about four hundred 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit below zero. 

When your mechanical refrigerator 
is operating, what it does is to draw 
heat out of the already cool air in 
the cabinet. This heat it throws off 
into the surrounding room. 

By utilizing exactly the same 
principles, it is possible to heat a room 
by extracting warmth from the out- 
side air even on a twenty-below-zero 
day. More than one air-condition- 
ing system is, in fact, based on this 
principle. And in Southern California 
and other localities with relatively 
mild Winter temperatures the method 
was in practical use before 1934. 

With 1934, however, has come one 
distinct step forward. Someone had 
the bright idea of extracting heat, 
not from cold air, but from cold 
water. The reason why this idea 
holds immense possibilities of a prac- 
tical nature is that where well-water 
is available its temperature even on 
the coldest days is likely to be fifty 
or sixty degrees above zero. The first 
installation of this charecter has been 
put in use by the Atlantic City (New 
Jersey) Electric Company. About 
three and one-half times as much heat 


per kilowatt of electricity is obtained 
as from direct electric heat. 


In 1935 Look for the Appear- 
ance on the Market of Materials 
You Have Never Heard Of. 


One such recently developed mate- 
rial is the hardest substance ever 
created by man. Its name is boron 
carbide, and it is made in the electric 
furnace from petroleum coke and 
boric acid. 

Over twenty-five years ago the 
electric furnace created a now widely- 
known material, silicon carbide, 
which in all the time since has ranked 
next to the diamond in hardness. But 
now silicon carbide has to take third 
place. 

Powdered, the new material is do- 
ing abrasive jobs hitherto only possi- 
ble with diamond dust. In molded 
form, it is proving immensely valu- 
able in nozzles for pressure blasts, 
and is making possible extrusion jobs 
for which there was hitherto no die 
of sufficient hardness. 

Another material which in the past 
year has emerged from the laboratory 
to become a commercial product is a 
chemical base for paints, binders, 
plastics, etc., which is made from 
chlorinated rubber. The outstanding 
characteristic of this new material is 
its resistance to acids, alkalies and 
other substances that corrode. Its 
value as a base for paint can readily 
be seen, and a little imagination will 
suggest many other uses. 


Count on an Increasing Tend- 
ency for Electric Motors and the 
Equipment They Drive to be Con- 
solidated into Single Units. 


An instance of this tendency is the 
recent appearance of a centrifugal 
pump which has no base plate. The 
pump casing is bolted directly to the 
motor frame. The impeller is 
mounted directly on the motor shaft, 
thus eliminating the space and weight 
of a coupling. 


1935 Will See More And More 
Ingenuity Applied to Products. 


For example a silk fishing line has 
just reached my desk which is made 
in ten colors, five yards to a color. 
If that big fish pulls until you have 
reached the yellow part of the cord, 
you know that more than thirty-five 
yards of this line is out. If he strikes 
when the dark part is passing over 
your reel, you know that between 
twenty and twenty-five yards are out. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any 
related information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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LIFE INSURANCE...AN 
INSTITUTION OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


ON THE DAY 
YOU DIE! 


a 





If you are one of a certain group 
of sixty million men and women in 
this country, on the day you die 
some great insurance company will 
make available for those dependent 
on you, a sum of money that will 
help ease the difficulties caused by 
your departure. 


These companies are not primar- 
ily concerned with such relative 
non-essentials as “policies,” and 
“premiums.” These are but details 
in the gerat social service that is 
their essential business. For every 
“policy,” there Stands the life of a 
man, with others dependent on his 
ability to provide. When that man 
dies, the responsibility for his de- 
pendents is automatically trans- 
ferred to some insurance company. 


With amazing skill and resource- 
fulness this responsibility is being 
lived up to by the great life insur- 
ance companies. Particularly has 
this been true during the difficult 
years just past. Since 1929, millions 
of men and women received pay- 
ments amounting to more than 
fourteen billions of dollars. The pay- 
ments made because of death, 
retirement, sickness, accident and 
disability, as well as to those suffer- 
ing business reverses, have been a 
great sustaining force to our nation 
in the dark hours of depression. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of California, with 
its hundreds of thousands of policy- 
holders and stockholders, is proud 
of its association in that great social 
service activity known as Life In- 
surance—and in doing its part in 
making life easier for those who 
are left to carry on. 


THE 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 

FOUNDED 1868, GEORGE I. COCHRAN, Pres. 

° 

® Life, Retirement and Annuity Plans. 

© “5-Way” Protection (Life, Old Age, 
Sickness, Accident, Disability). 

® Non-Cancellable Disability Income. 





® Accident Protection for Men and Women. 
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36-page Booklet 
points the way to 


>) MARKET PROFITS 


This important booklet is crammed 
with facts which have placed many 
stock market traders throughout 
the country on the straight road 
to profits. It shows you how the 
Gartley method of technical inter- 
pretation of themarket helpsyouto 
arrive atsound decisionsonWHAT 
to buy and WHEN to buy. It is the 
outgrowth of 20 years of painstak- 
ing analysis of minor, intermediate 
» and major price trend interpreta- 
tion, and is of practical benefit 
to any trader. Send for your copy 
today. No obligation is involved. 
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H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
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Odd Lots 


Send for our booklet, “Odd Lot Trading’ 
Ask for F. 801 


John Muir&@ 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway 11 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


100 Share Lots 


























MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(isHom & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway . . New York 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 





R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, DEcEMBER 21st, 1934. 

N our market comment last issue 
| we suggested that the preceding 

advance had gone far enough to 
justify a period of irregularity, or 
slow reaction, to last perhaps through 
the remainder of the year. At that 
time, however, we favored only a 
drooping recession, whereas the 
movement, which got under way di- 
rectly after our forecast was written, 
has carried downward with greater 
force than was anticipated. 

To that extent the market action 
of the past two weeks has been less 
favorable than we would like to have 
witnessed, but such greater recession 
does not appear to have been sufficient 
to set aside our previous and con- 
tinued anticipation of another advanc- 
ing movement early in the new year. 
Its result for the trader should be 
greater caution, but we still feel that 
he may anticipate better action with- 
in the next few weeks. 

So far as the timing of our previ- 
ously-forecast reaction is concerned, 
the market has followed a satisfactory 
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pattern. On that basis we continue 


to feel that such strength as may be 
expected should be dated for the early 
part of the new year rather than for 
the immediate present. 

As previously noted, the forecast 
for actual price movement has not 
worked out so well as the timing fore- 
cast, but future action can rectify 
this factor, if the market decline con- 
tinues to round off, as it has already 
given indication of doing. In other 
words, since the beginning of the re- 
action was sharper than normal, the 
rest of it should be less than normal. 

As a matter of fact, the near-term 
behavior of prices in this respect 
ought to furnish a good clue as to 
whether our continued confidence is 
justified or misplaced. If near-term 
action is fairly steady then we may 
continue such confidence in early re- 
newal of the advance. But we should 
consider as unfavorable any further 
abrupt sinking, especially if it should 
occur on increased volume of trading. 

For the time being, therefore, we 
shall adopt a somewhat more cautious 
attitude, as automatically evidenced 
by the breaking of our first support 
level mentioned last issue. But we 
shall still retain confidence in the mar- 
ket’s ability to resume the upward 
trend early in the new year and shall 
remain generally favorable, until, or 
unless, near-term action should betray 
the abrupt weakness mentioned 
above. 

On such a basis we feel that 
moderate replacement of long posi- 
tions is justified on any further and 
gradual sagging, with our major sup- 
port and protection levels still fixed 
at the approximate lows of November 
Ist. ‘ 

(Next article about January 4th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 























THREE OUTSTANDING 





STOCKS FOR 1935. 


AND HOW tO SELECT THE 
BESt ONE FOR YOURSELF 


YOU CAN PROFIT GREATLY WITHIN THE NEXT FEW 
MONTHS. To do it buy small amounts of one or all of the three 
superior low priced stocks described herewith. As a buying 
price use the figures we have set as the lowest they should 
reach during January. Despite the recent behavior of stock 
prices, we believe that the price set by us for each stock is very 
close to the low preceding a substantial rise. Each stock se- 
lected this year has already proved itself by market action, by 
our X-Ray charting of its financial structure, and by the com- 
parable market action of its nearest competitors, to be ready 
for a favorable move up. We provide three charts (this folder 


illustrates them at 1/45th actual size), which are so complete . 


for each stock, that even a novice can master the simple fac- 
tors which from these three well chosen stocks shall determine 
of these three the ultra-best. We also give our opinion on this 
important matter. 

In fact each stock has already proven its ability to treble in 
price, One is 5 times its 1932 low, the other quintupled in 
1933, the third one trebled in 1934 so far. All are still cheap. 
It is clearly the time to buy stocks as cheap, as active and funda- 
mentally strong as we believe these stocks to be at the present 
time. The complete and accurate graphic analysis for each 
stock is sent at-once. 


THREE OUTSTANDING STOCKS 
ANALYZED IN 110-PAGE BOOK 


The estimated rise in price and a 
long detailed written analysis of 
each stock is contained in our 110 
page forecast book. This is v ex- 
haustive and will fully satisfy tho: 
who for any reason do not like 
graphics. Here every consideration 
affecting these stocks—for business 
for all stocks—for commodities—is 
dealt with in plain language. This 
fifth Annual Forecast Book is filled 
to overflowing with practical guid- 
ance in every phase of finance for 
1935. But the essence of it all lies 
in the Three Outstanding Stocks which hold so many ele- 
ments of profit promise. These large charts show every factor 
of safety and profit possessed by each stock, but the written 
analysis makes it doubly clear. The general forecast makes 
existing advantages obvious, while the setting of a buying 
price by us makes your part simple indeed. 
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THREE LARGE CHARTS FREE 


Each of the three charts which we are providing as a special ad- 
vantage measures 11 x 17 in. The beautiful sepia and white is easy 
on the oe All graphs are fully and simply explained. Five of the 
many sraph Junctions depicted have never before appeared any- 
where. They are private formulae we have used to insure our suc- 
cesses during the past twelve years of professional life. 


We are to say that in 4 previous years we came 
within $ of a point of the low and that all (12) stocks 


became qwaileble in their respective Januarys. Early buy- 

ers, of course, got the best opportunities. 
These sepia charts are. FREE with each copy of “What To Expect 
In 1935.” They 9 fully portray the “Three Outstanding Stocks” to 
the studiously mind investor. 
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THIS CORPORATION FEEDS ON THE BIGGEST MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. In 1925 it earned at the 
rate shown by the then rising star of Auburn. In 1926 its “Index 
of Gain Power” was as good as the famous du Pont. In 1927 its 
“Index of Gain Power” was exactly the same as for Ingersoll Rand. 
When National Biscuit rose 35 points in 1929 this company was 
earning at the same rate, and actually tripled its low of that year. 
Today it is one of the few stocks which has been above July, 1933 
peaks. Indications are for much better 1935 business compared to 
last year. Its cash position is twice as “good” as the following 
stock and it can be bought 


_AT ABOUT $12 — 


REPORTS OF 1934 TWICE 1933 SHOWING—1935 FOR FURTHER 
IMPROVEMENT. THIS COMPANY is headed for a large increase 
in earnings during the next three months. Financial condition 
sound. Long years of experience make this a stable enterprise 
with branches in many important cities including New York. Rising 
commodity prices are certain to reflect in the earnings of this com- 
pany. It is three times the asset bargain of the other two stocks 
here recommended. In the event that the stock reaches its 1930 
“Index of Gain Power" in 1935 the common should at least reach 
1931 peaks of 29 5/8. 


LFOR ONLY $12, 


MANUFACTURES A PRODUCT WHICH HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 
UNDER A HIGHLY EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT, which has put this 
enterprise and its stock to within 5 points of 1929 high prices. The 
peculiar situation of its industry for 1935 puts this company in a 
position to exceed all of the past 8 years’ record. Its stock can pass 
1929 peak price levels with little difficulty. Of the three stocks this 
one only pays dividends (at the rate of 50c) due almost wholly to 
the wise procedure of the new management. Its earnings as meas- 
ured by our “Index of Gain Power” telltale are as good as National 
Biscuit. 1933 exceeds 1925 the best previous year by 26%. 


AND ALSO $12 


The above stocks cannot fail to move foward in the next gen- 
eral market action. Already strong fundamentally, they have 
been gaining technical strength for months. They have been 
picked from over 85 issues under $15. Naturally their great 
technical strength caused them to be picked as the “Three 
Outstanding Stocks” for the year. 
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SPECIAL MARKET 
LIMITS THIS OFFER TO S 
THE NEXT 10 DAYS 
BOOK—CHARTS—ANALYSES—ALL... 





Postpaid 


MAIL ORDER TO 
TILLMAN 
SURVEY 





NAME 





CITY 
24 FENWAY 





STATE 
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SITUATION 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


27 








5,436-Word Investing and 
Trading Booklet FREE 


@ The time to set your financial house in order 

so as to benefit most from the promising 
market in process of formation—is NOW. And 
our famous booklet, “How tp Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth... Through 
Trading,”’ shows you how—also how you can put 
correct methods to work for your protection and 
gain—at once. Send for Booklet F-51-a without 


obligation. 
A. W. Wetsel > 


ty 
Advisory 


Service, Inc. 
NY 


Chrysler 
Building 
New ree 














BANK OF THE 


MANHATTAN COMPANY 
Chartered 1799 


New York, December 13, 1934 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
Quarterly Dividend at the rate of 37K ¢a 
share on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable January 2, 1935, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 p. m. Eastern 
Standard Time on December 18, 1934. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


WALTER A. RUSH 
Secretary 








LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
December 13th, 1934. 
E Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25c and an extra 
dividend of 75c per share on the Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on the 31st 
day of December, 1934 to stockholders ot 
— at the close of business on the 21st day 
of December, 1934. Checks wll be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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INVESTORS” 
ENQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . 
The fee is $2. 00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up —e to the 
service requir Address the 


Inquiry epestinant 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 




















Please Mention ForseEs 
When Writing to 
Advertisers 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


F the two major stock groups 

which have been hard pressed, 
chiefly by political tendencies, the rail- 
road classification appears currently 
to offer more interesting possibilities 
than the utilities. For one thing, 
popular revenge against the rails, hav- 
ing started earlier, seems to be spend- 
ing itself more rapidly. 


Surcease for the Rails? 


Any great favor for the carrier 
group must still have its basis more 
in faith and hope than in actual facts, 
but the railroad situation is interest- 
ing at least from the standpoint of 
psychology. Washington policy may 
be credited with considerable hand in 
the two major problems affecting 
near-term developments for this 
group—the mandatory pension plan 
and the mandatory wage increases. 

The sting of both these stumbling 
blocks would be removed if the pen- 
sion plan is declared unconstitutional 
or if the railroads are granted their 
petitioned rate increases. Decision on 
the first point will probably come well 
ahead of that on the second. But if 
the “Administration,” in spite of its 
past actions, really wants railroad 
recovery, then a decision favorable to 
the carriers on at least one of these 
points should be welcome. And from 
the standpoint of theoretical psychol- 
ogy, or “hunching,” it should not be 
surprising if at least one of the de- 
cisions is favorable. 


Advance Motor Notes 


Although the period of automobile 
shows is generally accepted as the 
proverbial season for bulling the mo- 
tor stocks, they have had sufficient 
advance over the past two months to 
suggest at least intermediate reaction 
after any such motor-show strength. 

We are still genuinely favorable 
toward our previously stressed favor- 
ites in this group, so far as long- 
term commitments are concerned, but 
we should have no objection to partial 
profit-taking on short-term holdings. 


Packard and Auburn 


In the September 15th issue of the 
past year, for instance, we recom- 
mended Packard Motors as an at- 
tractive speculation for the near term, 


when it was selling around 3. It is 
now around 5 and should show pur- 
chasers a profit of not far from 50 
per cent. in three months. We would 
be inclined to accept at least a goodly 
portion of such profit on any further 
demonstration, especially when the 
lower-priced models are announced. 
We also suggested holding any long 
commitments in Auburn during the 
rapid decline of this stock last Sum- 
mer. In the July Ist issue we stated 
that the stock should not go much 
under 20 and we would postpone sell- 
ing for a later recovery. The decline 
ended at 17 and was followed by a 
recovery to around 30. If the stock 
should get into new high ground with- 
in the next few weeks we should be 
inclined toward partial selling. 


Office-Equipment Stocks 


When the NRA type of tendency 
first began to manifest itself in the 
policies of the new Administration we 
suggested, in the October Ist, 1933 
issue, that the most direct bene- 
ficiaries in the stock market would be 
the office-equipment and _ tabulating 
classification. Some of these issues 
have practically doubled in price since 
then and the entire group has been 
a progressive and profitable one. 

After a recent show of additional 
strength such stocks are currently re- 
acting once more. While some profit- 
taking is by no means illogical, we 
do not feel that the group has passed 
its peak and would anticipate further 
recovery. Representative stocks in- 
clude Addressograph-Multigraph, In- 
ternational Business Machines, Na- 
tional Cash Register and Remington- 
Rand. 


New Inflation Moves? 


For several months past, the talk 
of radical inflation and the proper 
mediums for protection has died 
down and the so-called inflation 
groups have undergone considerable, 
and probably healthy, reaction. It 
is the writer’s opinion that Congress 
might easily touch off a new advance 
in this classification, at least by the 
zeal of reckless oratory, if not by 
deed, when it shortly convenes. 

Such meditations are concerned 
chiefly with the metal issues, though 
the urge might easily be communi- 
cated to other inventory and commod- 
ity groups. The silvers have held up 
fairly well and are still in good posi- 
tion but the gold stocks also offer 
possibilities on the basis of their 
rather hearty recessions. In the No- 
vember 15th issue of the year just 
ended we inserted a brief suggestion 
to “hold the golds. ” They have 
firmed up mildly since then and have 
at least the potentialities for substan- 
tial further gains. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Looks as if the Democrats had en- 
listed for the duration of the 
Treasury. 

* 

What’s become of those who used 
to be afraid the banks would take 
over the Government? 

* 

Business can’t be so bad. A linen 
salesman from the Middle West tells 
us he got four orders last week—-two 
for ten dollars each and two little 
ones. 

* 

According to a recent magazine 
article, the American public has spent 
as much money since 1929 in beauty 
shops as in purchasing securities. 
But, claims “The Foe of Wall Street,” 
the Stock Exchange still holds all 
records for turning out permanent 
waifs. 

* 

A sidelight of the recent invest- 
ment-bankers’ convention was the 
resolution by members to withhold 
advertising from newspapers repeat- 


ing the quip which declares that IBA 
stands for “Investors Believe Any- 
thing.” This would be a real menace 
to publishing income, if the Securi- 
ties Act permitted investment bank- 
ers to do any advertising. 

* 


An efficiency expert is a fellow who 
is smart enough to tell you how to 
run your business, atid teo smart to 
start one of his*own. aig’ 

. * 

We think somebody ‘is, kidding the 
Better Business Bureau. - A letter re- 
ceived this week asks if something 
can’t be done about the fact that the 
writer, an enthusiastic crap shooter, 
mailed a dollar in response to an ad- 
vertisement of a book on Scientific 
Manipulation of the Bones and re- 
ceived a pamphlet on Osteopathy. 

* 


What big firm recently faced the 
loss of its entire sales force when 
the Big Chief offered to make them 


all partners? 
* 


An auditor’s little girl came home 


from her first visit to Sunday School 
last week reporting that they had a 
prayer about Daddy’s business. “It 
goes,’ she quoted, “forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debits.”’ 

* 


According to a reader whose busi- 
ness is still suffering from one thing 
and another, those fellows who keep 
referring to “the. recent business de- 
pression” in their speeches are the 
same birds who used to judge dis- 
tance for manufacturers of near-beer. 


TEN LITTLE CODELETS 


Ten little codelets, feeling mighty fine. 
One bucked the 7-A ; then there were nine. 


Nine little codelets, walking firm and straight. 
One laughed at NRA, then there were eight. 


Eight little codelets in a dealers’ Heaven; 
One raised the price too far, then there were seven. 


Seven little codelets, all devoid of tricks. 














New! 





‘STOCK. 
| MARKET 


PROFITS 


by R. W. Schabacker 
Financial Editor, FORBES; 
Author, "Stock Market Theory 


and Practice," and "Technical 
Analysis and Market Profits.” 





How to make profits Now— 
under the new conditions, 
under the new regulations. 





More than 1,000 subjects. 
375 pages. 
1! charts and illustrations. 





Every investor should have a 
copy of this intensely inter- 
esting and practical book. 
lt makes investing and trad- 
ing more scientific, safer 
and more profitable. 


Send coupon TO-DAY—get 
this book in time to be pre- 
pared for PROFITS! 
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One forced the profits down, then there were six. Ne 


Six little codelets, glad to be alive. PORE eemeenre ae 


One went through Washington, then there were five. 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me a copy of "STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS," by R. W. Schabacker. My re- 
mittance for $5.00 is enclosed (25c. will 
be added for postage on charge orders.) 
Sales Tax on New York City orders 10c. 


Five little codelets, not expecting more, 
One asked a longer week, then there were four. 


Four little codelets, bold as bold could be. 
One bargained with the help, then there were three. 


Three little codelets, bound to see it through. a 
One hit a buyers’ strike, then there were two. 


Two little codelets, only well begun. 
One got into the courts, then there was one. 


ee ay 


One little codelet—its authors say it’s funny— Title and Firm 


Does everything they planned, except to make them money. 
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Thous. Book Earns’ Earns, 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 $9 $0.43 0.45,9 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... Ae 38- 8; ’20-’33 11%- 6% 8 ae 
No 841 40 3.80 3.66,9m Air Reduction............. $4.50a 223- 31; ’28-'33 113 -913%4, 109 4.1 
10 1,492 12 de RPA? 4 Alaska Juneau ............ 1.20a 33- 4; ’29-’33 23%- 16% 18 6.9 
No 4153 21 121¢ 0.847,9m Alleghany Corp............ gs 51- 1; °29-'33 5%4- 1% 2 a 
No 2,402 81 ete. .*exboume Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; ’'24-33  16034-115% 134 44 
No 1,323 27 2.19¢ _0:694,9 m Allis Chalmers ..... ievunies ig 76- 4; ’29-'33 23%- 1 15 anes 
25 2,474 59 5.04 + in aie American Catt.....55...05. Sa 158- 29; ’27-'33  1083%4- 90% 106 48 
No 600 106 . 7075 8.90° | Amer. Car & Foundry..... 3 116- 3; '25-’33  33%- 12 oe igi 
No 1,928 2f 992+ 11.007* Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-33 133%4- 4% 5 sie 
No 1,008 4 RR ener American ‘International..... nee 150- 3; ’28-’33 ll - 4% 6 Bae 
No 768 838=.23 5.12¢ 3287,6m Amer. Locomotiye......... vs 136- 3; ’28-’33 383%4- 14% 18 bee 
No 10,158 12 . eee American Radiator ........ i. 55- 3; ’29-’33 17%- 10 15 = 
25 ~=«1,711 33 0.44} 0.80,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ ry 144- 3; ’29-’33 28%- 13% # £21 Bs 
No 1830 43 0.77 1.07,6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.... .. 130- 5; ’28-’33 51%4- 30% 37 _ 
100 450 1. ee eres Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 96- 13; ’22-'33 72 - 46 67 3.0 
100 18662 132 7.37 483,9m Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 4 310- 70; 22-33  125%4-100% 106 8.5 
=o ast ER SRE American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’28-33* 89 - 67 84 6.0 
No 400 25 10.64 4967,6m Amer. Woolen............ * 166- 2; ’20-’33 17%- 7 10 an 
50 8674 55 0.79+ 0.349,6 m Anaconda Copper......... a 175- 3; ’24-33*  173%4- 10 11 
5 7,579 10 0.498 0.03+,6 m Armour of Ill............. fz 27- 1; ’25-’33 & 3%* 5 me 
1 587 22 5.477" 1.717» Assoc. Dry Goods......... “ 76- 3; ’25-’33 18%- 7% 12 mas 
100 2,427 264 1.03¢ 047,10m _ Atchison, Topeka,&S.F... 2 298- 18; ’24-’33 73%4- 45% 54 3.7 
25 2,667 °& Si 2.46 2.02,9m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’33 35%- 21% 24 42 
No 223 56 10.337" 10.417,9 m Auburn Automobile........ a 514- 28; ’28-’33 57%- 16% 25 wee 
No 1,005 27 5.22+ 4.72+* Baldwin Locomotive....... om 67- 2; ’29-’33 16 - 4% 6 fe 
100 2,563 129 0.84¢ 1.88t,10 m Baltimore & Ohio......... = 145- 4; ’23-’33 341%4- 13% 14 kate 
20 439 43 4.12 2.74,9 m  Beechnut Packing.......... 3.50a 101- 29; ’23-’33 76%- 58 76 48 
5 2,098 11 0.59 0.83,9m Bendix Aviation........... Sie 104- 5; ’29-’33 23%- 9% 17 jae 
No 3,200 124 4.77+  1.497,9m_ Bethlehem Steel........:.. ms 141- 7; ’23-’33 4914- 24% 31 date 
2 4395 31 | Sees ores Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-33 28%4- 19% 24 6.5 
No 736 «= 8&5 7.498 7.408 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 82- 9; ’23-’33 447%- 28% 41 74 
No 742 #90 6.18 5.51* Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46; ’24-’33 80%4- 1 98 
No 5,000 6 0.26 0.32,6m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.65a 97- 6; ’29-’33 193%- 10% 15 4.1 
No 965 39 4.68+° 4.28¢ California Packing ........ 1.50 85- 4; ’26-’33 4434- 18% 37 4.0 
5 512 14 0.89* 0.86" Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; ’26-’33 291%4- 12% 16 6.3 
100 195 137 SS — OD 5 ype eae i 515- 14; ’22-’33 8634- 35 53 cal 
No 1,123 36 Co ST Se Cerro de Pasco........:00> 2 120- 4; ’20-’33 4414- 30% 44 4.6 
No 1,800 53 3.69 3.14,9 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 112- 5; ’27-’33 48%- 34 43 58 
25 = 7,655 50 3.67 3.37, 11 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’'22-'33*  4854- 3914 44 58 
5 4,361 20 2.77 2.47, 9 mm. -Crpeber Gare... cccccecccs 1.25a 141- 5; 25-’33 603%- 29% 39 3.1 
No _ 1,000 14 8.81 ee OE EE, avcciconicencense 7a 191- 41; 29-33 160%4- 95%4 ’ 158 4.6 
No 341 56 a: ~bedeae Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ~ 96- 3; 27-33 8%- 3% 5 si 
No 11,739 17 0.51 0.39 Columbia Gas & Elec....... a 141- 4; '26-’33*  19%- 6% 8 ki 
10 954 18 1.52 2.83,9 m Commercial Credit......... 2 71- 4; ’25-'33 3914- 18% 37 54 
No 2,636 4 0.88 0.70,9 m Commercial Solvents....... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-’33 36%- 15% 21 2.9 
No 33,673 5 0.01+ 0.037" Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; ’29-’33 3%- 1 i 4 ate 
‘No 11,477 55 3.32 2.30" Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 2 © 182- 31; ’28-33 47%- 19% =23 8.7 
No 14,218 18 Re APP ee Consolidated Oil........... 0.40 46- 4; ’22-33* 14%- 7% 8 5.0 
20 2,639 30 2.87 3.78 Continental Can........... 2.40 92- 17; ’28-’33 8934- 5654 61 4.0 
5 4,739 16 0.18 0.94,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.50 63- 4; ’26-’33 22%4- 1534 18 28 
23 253 3 3.87 2.33,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; ’26-’33 84%4- 55% = 62 5.8 
100 450 146 468+  0.36+.6m Crucible Steel ............. oe 122- 6; ’21-’33 3834- 17 23 BA 
10 1,000 23 ee Svea Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-’33 9%- 3% 5 
1 6,721 3 0.327 0.177,9 m Curtiss-Wright ........... ie 30- 1; ’29-'33 54%4- 2% 3 
100 516 247 9.51¢  4.70+,9m Delaware & Hudson....... oe 230- 32; ’20-’33 73%4- 35 42 oe 
50 1,689 989 1.77¢ 0.75+,9m _  Del., Lack. & Western..... - 173- 8; ’22-’33 333%4- 14 19 nd 
No 700 25 1.58 1.23,9m Diamond Match .......... 1 30- 10; ’30-’33 28%4- 21 25 4.0 
No 953 12 ae > bees Dome Mines .............. 3.50a 40- 6; ’27-’33 46%- 32 39 9.5 
20 11,550 34 2.93 3.06,9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.10a 231- 22; ’29-33  103%- 80 94 3.2 
No 2,256 61 4.76 2.91,6m Eastman Kodak........... 4.75a 265- 35; 22-33 116%4- 79 109 4.4 
5 885 11 0.45 1.03,9 m Elec. Auto-Lite............ ~ 174- 8; ’28-’33 31%- 15 26 “i 
No 3,394 18 2.32 1.767" Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 3; ’25-’33 9%- 2% 3 
100 =61,511 +120 OO) doe: © a | ee eee ne 94- 2; '23-’33 24%- 9% 13 
10 386 49 0.577 0.02« General Asphalt ........... ss 97- 4; ’20-’33 23%4- 12 16 a 
No 28,846 il 0.38 0.41,9 m General Electric........... 0.60 403- 9; ’29-33*  25%4- 16% 20 3.0 
No _ 5,251 11 2.10 1.72,9 m General Foods............ 1.80 137- 20; ’26-’33*  36%- 28 35 5.1 
; No 662 45 4.13¢ 3.57! General Mills ............. 3 89- 28; ’28-’33 64%4- 51 61 5.0 
10 43,500 14 1.72 199,9 m General Motors............ 1.50a 92- 8; ’29-'33 42 - 24% 32 4.6 
No 321 17 0.51¢ 1.45¢,9m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-33 4534- 23%4 28 3.6 
No 2,000 2 1.06 1.00,9 m _ Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 143- 8; ’27-’33 14%- 8% 14 7.1 
No 1,826 13 1.30 048,6m Gold Dust ...........:.... 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’33 23 - 16 17 7.0 
No 1,156 21 0.18 0.48,6 m Goodrich, B. F............ me 109- 2; ’20-’33 18 - 8 11 aks 
No 1,494 23 0.47 0.037, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’33 41%- 18% 25 
1 2,283 2 0.02+ 0.01¢,9 m Graham-Paige Motors...... re 61- 1; ’25-’33 4y%- 1% 2 
100 2,487 155 128+ 0.84+,10m Great Northern Pfd....... ~ 155- 5: ’27-’33 32%4- 12% 17 
No 198 99 0.27 0.61,9 m Gulf States Steel.......... ais 26- 3; ’25-’33 42 - 15% 21 


tDeficit. iin prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
rae 7. <p) Land ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Earns 


Thous. Book Earns, 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 729 $4.06 14,9 m Hershey Chocolate......... $3 144- 26; ’27-’33 73%4- 48% ‘72 4.2 
100 400 ib 0.87+ .037,9 m Hudson & Manhattan...... me 74- 7; ’24-’33 1K. wi 6 mee 
No 1,535 18 287+ 1.027, 9 m Hudson Motor............. 100- 3; ’27-’33 244%4- 6% 12 
100 350 Ai Nilf Nils Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 2; ’22-'33 174%- 5% 17 °F 
No 703 44 8.16 7.18,9 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 52; 24-33 164 -131 160 5.8 
No 4,243 58 SE a ee Tot. Hasvester....0.002.. 0.60 142- 10; ’28-’33 46%- 23% 39 1.5 
No 14,584 10 0.53 0.86,9 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 73- 4; ’28-’33 29%4- 21 23 2.7 
No 6400 37 0.11 0.23,9m _ Int. Tel. & Tel............ és 149- 3; ’29-’33 17%- 7% 9 ; 
No im 3 0.644 0.26, 9 m- Johns-Manville ........... i 243- 10; ’29-'33 663%- 39 52 cas 
No __1,125 15 0.64* 1.07* Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; ’26-’33 21%- 11% 17 2.9 
No 10,437 26 0.21 0.36, 6 m Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 105- 5; ’29-’33 23%- 16 17 aa 
10 5,487 16 nee eee SS OS. eee 92- 6; ’26-’33 22%- 13% 21 48 
No __1,831 26 2.51 1.27,6 m Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 145- 10; ’24-33*  3354- 23% 29 5.5 
25 2,377 37 eee yr Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 34; 24-33 111%- 74% 104 48 
No 1,464 49 2.153 4.503 er ree 1.75a 96- 13; ’23-'33 37 - 20% 36 48 
25 523 42 2.74 1.64,9 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 178- 16; ’24-33* 4434- 33% 35 5.7 
10 ~=1,890 19 a. <geaaas Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 47- 9; ’24-33 221%4- 15% 20 6.0 
No 300 57 6.29 2.78,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’33 95 - 79 90 4.4 
No 667 61 1.42+ 0.25,9 m Mack Truck............... 1 115- 10; ’28-’33 4134- 22 26 3.9 
No 1510 42 2.20% 2.02» 4, ae 2 392- 17; ’25-’33* 62%- 35% 45 4.4 
10 1,858 37 0.95+ 0.80,9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 45- 4; ’26-’33 14%- 9% 12 8.3 
100 828 52 .09F 15.22+,9 m Missouri Pacific........... 101- 2; ’29-’33 6 - 1% 2 get 
No 4,465 25 1.627 0.18 Montgomery Ward........ 157- 4; ’28-’33 355%- 20 29 oes 
No 2,730 14 0.457" 0.627,9 m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 32%4- 12% 18 5.6 
10 6,289 17 2.11 121,9m National Biscuit........... 2 237- 20; ’28-’33*  4914- 25% 28 7.1 
No 1,628 20 0.367 0.76,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’33 235%- 12 17 2.9 
No 6,263 12 1.01 0.59,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 134- 11; ’24-’33 1834- 13 17 6.8 
No 1,884 12 3.25 4.11,9m National Distillers Products .. 125- 13; ’28-'33*  315%- 16 28 ae 
No 5,456 ~- 21 0.90 0.93" Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 7; ’26-33 15%4- 6% 7. ae 
oo 257 48 1.30 ZAZ, 9 ah Weationel Sian. coc. ccccs. 1 77- 13; ’29-33 58%- 34% 45 2.3 
100 4993 148 1.08; 1.097, 10 m New York Central......... 257- 9; ’26-33 45%4- 18% 21 ‘eet 
100 § 1,571 110 5.99 4.55+,9m N. Y. N. Haven & Hartford 133- 6; ’24-’33 24%- 7% 8 ean 
No 8,188 28 1.22 1.04 North American........... 187- 13; ’26-’33 25%4- 10% 13 7.7 
BD» €22 @ 1.61 1.15,9 m _ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 15; ’27-'33 23%4- 12% 15 10.0 
No 15,000 3 0.01 0.367, 9 m Packard Motors........... i 33- 2; ’29-’33 6%- 2% 5 has 
50 13,168 90 1.46 1.12, 10 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 7; ’22-’33 39%- 20% 24 4.2 
No _ 5,503 30 3.26 2.97% Public Service of N. J...... 2.80 138- 28; ’27-’33 45 - 26 30 9.3 
No 3,820 69 0.707 0.64,9 m Pullman Incorporated...... 99- 3; ’27-'33 5934- 35% 47 6.4 
No 13,131 Nil 0.474 0.15¢,9 m Radio Corporation......... 115- 3; ’29-’33 9%- 4% 5 oy 
| ta UO 2.9744 0.0174 Remington-Rand Inc....... "8 58- 1; ’27-’33 13%- 6 10 aA 
10 9,000 16 ee < -.. hteeed Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; 29-33 53%4- 39% 50 6.0 
No 4,780 36 0.53+, 13 m 2.35 Sears Roebuck ..:......... os 198- 10; ’27-’33 51%- 31 40 
15 30,905 2 ees Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.60 48- 5; ’24-33*  19%- 12% 15 4.0 
No 746 32 2.22k 1.95* South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-33 393%- 21 22 9.1 
25 3,241 25 1.498 1.144 Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 14; ’27-’33 22%- 10% 12: tee 
100 3,772 189 132+ 0.41¢,9 m Southern Pacific........... me 158- 7; ’22-’33 33%4- 14% 17 pas 
100 1,298 163 2.88  4.657,10m Southern Railway ......... ‘a 165- 3; ’22-’33 36%- 11% 16 Fas 
) No 12,645 4 1.15 0.84,9 m Standard Brands.......... 1 89- 8; ’26-'33 25%4- 17% 19 5.3 
No 2,162 64 1.737 1.887* Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 5; '25-’33 17 - 4 5 Pee 
No 13,103 43 0.58 1.01,9 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’33 427%- 26% 30 3.3 
25 25,761 45 SE 5c. ts ~ Sei Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 20; ’22-'33 50%- 39% 41 3.0 
10 ~=—:1,751 18 4.67 3.73,9 m_ Sterling Products.......... 3.80 63- 46; 1933 6614- 47% 59 6.5 
5 1,247 11 1.44+ 0.45,.9 m Stewart-Warner .......... a 77- 2; ’29-'33 10%- 4% 9 ed 
No 2,463 26 _ 2.0048 Nil, 9 m Studebaker Corp........... 98- 2; ’24-'33 9%- 1% 2 ee 
3 $22 @F i aa tect: Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-'33 293%- 19% 20 5.0 
No 2,540 15 2.93 2.07,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; '26-'33 48%4- 30 34 5.9 
No 2,412 17 0.90 1.24,9 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-’33 41 - 24 33 38 
No 23,682 6 SE cn Anaad d TI oii va'e soe 30 0.25 67- 2; ’29-'33 8Y%4- 5% 6 4.3 
No 666 27 1.99 2.56,9 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-'33 58%- 36 58 3.5 
No 9,001 24 1.59 151,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.40 140- 16; ’29-’33 50%- 35% 46 3.1 
25 4,386 36 0.45 0.39,9 m Union Oil of California.... 1 59- 8; ’24-’33 20%- 11% 16 6.3 
100 2,223 201 788 410,9m Union Pacific............. 6 298- 28; °24-'33 133%- 90 107 5.6 
5 2,087 7 ee ve Moh United Aircraft............ ‘ee 162- 7; '29-'33 37%- BY%H* 14 ve 
No 14520 31 0.24 0.14,9 m United Corporation........ = 76- 4; ’29-'33 8%- 2% 3 “xe 
No 2,925 54 3.18 345, 9 m United Pritt... ....cccces. 3 159- 10; ’26-'33 77 - 59 75 4.0 
No 23,252 12 1.23 1.20 United Gas Improvement... 1.20 60- 9; '29-'33 20%- 11% 13 9.2 
No 391 31 3.56 2.45,6m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 13; '28-'33 L- 45 zt 
No 397 13 0.747, 10 m 6.044,9m Uz. S. Leather............. ie 51- 1; 27~'33 11%- 5% 6 eR 
20 600 6.36 1.19¢ 0.017,6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; '28-'33 33 - 15% 21 2.4 
No 837 20 1.13 0.18+,6m U.S. Realty & Improve.... .. 120- 2 25-33 12%- 4 7 eas 
No 1,464 8 3.507 See, GO O8 Ue, eee Ns gs.ce cndeness's 97- 1; '22-'33 24 - 11 17 
100 8703 178 7.09+ Ss See Re Me eine ti eee c' eee 262- 21; ’26-’33 59%- 29% 38 
100 §=1,045 §=193 4.17 1.60,9 m Western Union............ i 272- 12; ’28-'33 667%- 29% 34 ‘ass 
No 3,172 16 0.217 0.08, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-'33 36 - 15% 24 2.0 
50 2,586 66 3.48} 0.22+,9 m Westinghouse Electric ..... Je 293- 16; 28-'33 471%4- 27% 34 zit 
10 = =9,750 17 RS is Weed igs Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22: ’29-’33 55%4- 41% 52 4.6 
{Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 2. (d) Year ended March 31. 
i j August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
Saker er ot) Apel end Potem fer. May eit dees ee lean. ®) Pad age Fe ee Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
(u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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A Model 
Portfolio for 
Re-Investment 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


beginning of a new one are gen- 

erally marked by two topics which 
are of a definitely seasonal character 
and are held by many to exert an in- 
fluence on the course of security 
prices. 

These two subjects are tax selling 
and re-investment demand. During 
the final month of each year it is held 


Tez close of each year and the 


speculative category. Thus the reader 
may select the individual securities 
which match his policy, or he may 
diversify broadly by using the entire 
list of six suggested securities. 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company 4% per cent. con- 
vertible gold debentures of 1939 con- 
stitute our selected example of the 
high-grade bond. They are outstand- 
ing in amount of $13,000,000, are not 
secured by mortgage but are a direct 
obligation of the company and are 
convertible through 1937 at a price 
of 183 for the common stock. In the 
appended table, the earning columns 
for bonds are not the actual amount 
earned, as in the case of stocks, but 
show the number of times over at 
which the total interest requirements 
have been earned. American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph for instance has 
earned total interest on its funded 
debt more than six times over, which 
is an exceedingly high margin of 
safety and gives these bonds their in- 
vestment character. 


‘A Speculative Bond 


As a somewhat more speculative 
bond, and therefore with a better 


vidend since its organization in 1917. 
And the preferred payment has an 
added protection in the fact that even 
the common stock has an unbroken 
dividend record of more than 15 
years. 


A Speculative Preferred 


In the more speculative category of 
preferred stocks Curtis Publishing 
Company $7 cumulative preferred is 
suggested. The company is best 
known as the publisher of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and enjoyed large advertis- 
ing revenue until the depression ‘cut 
into such income. 

The writer has been favorable to- 
ward this particular preferred stock 
as a speculation for a considerable 
period and has previously recom- 
mended it in this section at consid- 
erably lower prices. In spite of the 
advance in market price, however, we 
should still consider it an attractive 
medium. In fact the stock is consid- 
erably stronger than our speculative 
classification would imply. 

Dividends have been resumed at 
the regular rate of $7 per share per 
annum and there are currently only 








that many individuals sell securities 
which have declined, in order to es- 
tablish a loss for income-tax pur- 
poses. - Likewise, it is also held that 


STATISTICS ON THE RE-INVESTMENT LIST 


Current Earned Earned Current 
Income 1930 1933 Price 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 4%’s of 1939.. $4.50 6.1 6.6 107 


Security Current 
Yield 


4.2% 


considerable buying comes into the 
market at the very beginning of each 
new year, due to the desire on the 
part of investors to put new funds to 
work which they have received as a 
result of the normally heavy dividend 
and interest disbursements by cor- 
porations as of January Ist. 

While there are both theoretical 
and practical points of logic in these 
seasonal assumptions, there is cer- 
tainly nothing sufficiently definite in 
past history to indicate a decisive pat- 
tern or rule. But it does seem reason- 
able to expect that individual inves- 
tors will receive at least some meas- 
ure of increased income around the 
beginning of the new year, and the 
desire to re-invest such income is 
quite justified. 


Broad Diversification 


In the present article, therefore, 
the writer has selected somewhat of a 
model, or suggested, portfolio for 
such potential re-investment demand. 
The suggested list of six securities 
has been designed not only with the 
usual anticipation of profit but also 
on a basis of broad diversification. 
The three major groups of securities 
(bonds, preferred stock and common 
stock) are each represented by two 
issues, one of them in the investment 
classification and the other in the 
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Erie Railroad 5’s of 1967 
General Motors Pfd. ......... 
Curtis Publishing Pfd. :...... 
Borden common 


1.3 1.0 72 6.9 
$82 $45 108 4.6 
21 2 94 7.5 
5 1 23 7.0 
Nil Nil 16 








yield, Erie Railroad refunding and 
improvement 5’s of 1967 are sug- 
gested. This issue amounts to around 
$50,000,000 out of a total funded 
debt of nearly $270,000,000. The 
bonds are available in denominations 
of $500 and up and are redeemable 
at 105. They are well secured by a 
great many separate liens on track- 
age, leaseholds, equipment, and other 
stocks and bonds. 

The railroad is an important one 
but operating revenues have been af- 
fected by the depression. The com- 
pany showed a loss in 1932, followed 
by a considerable improvement in 
1933 and will quite possibly show 
further gains for the year just ended. 

Passing on into the preferred stock 
selections, our suggestion for a high- 
grade investment issue is General 
Motors $5 cumulative preferred 
stock. General Motors has no funded 
debt so that this preferred issue may 
be considered the senior obligation of 
one of our strongest American indus- 
trial companies. The corporation has 
not passed or reduced a preferred di- 


$8 per share in back dividends ac- 
cumulated on the issue. The company 
has no funded debt and there are but 
860,000 shares of the cumulative pre- 
terred stock outstanding, which is 
thus the senior security issue. 

Borden Company common stock is 
the writer’s selection for a high-grade 
investment issue in the junior stock 
category, even though it is not in the 
conventional group of standard issues 
most often recommended in the 
high-quality classification. Earning 
record has declined considerably and 
the dividend rate has been reduced 
several times, but the company is a 
leader in the relatively stable business 
of milk, cheese, and other dairy 
products. 

Operating profits have been shown 
straight through the depression. The 
common dividend record is unbroken 
since the company’s organization in 
1899 and the stock currently offers 
an attractive dividend yield. The 
company does not issue interim 
earning statements and it is probable 
that the current dividend was not 
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fully earned in-the year just ended, 
as was also the case in 1932. Finan- 
cial position is strong, however, and 
income continuance seems likely. 


A Speculative Common Stock 


Candidates for a selection in the 
speculative group of common stocks 
are, of course, legion, but the writer 
has selected United States Rubber. 
This company is one of the leaders 
in the tire and rubber group, is at a 
competitive advantage in having its 
own crude-rubber plantations, has 
satisfactory prospects for the future 
and should benefit.to an unusual ex- 
tent in case of a period of inflation. 

Capitalization is fairly large with 
over $70,000,000 of bonds and 650,- 
000 shares of non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ahead of the 1,500,000 
shares of no-par common. No divi- 
dends on the latter issue have been 
paid since 1921 and resumption can- 
not be said to be an early probability. 
There have been considerable deficits 
in recent years, but 1933 showed a 
small profit and results for the year 
just ended may be slightly better. 
The total record is far from satis- 
factory and the stock is recommended 
only for pure speculation. 


1935 FORECAST BASED 
ON A BIG IF 


(Continued from page 16) 


and other sales efforts. Commercial 
failures are fewer. Foreign trade, de- 
spite barriers, is expanding. 
Construction, although still seri- 
ously subnormal, is perking up slight- 
ly. The steel industry, operating at 
only 18 per cent. of capacity three 
months ago, has enjoyed a 100 per 
cent. increase, bringing its rate to 
better than one-third of. capacity. 


Main Street Is Alive Again 


Holiday retail trade has been the 
best since the boom burst. 

Not only so, but there are convinc- 
ing signs of a return towards normal 
living. Ordinary folks are spending 
more readily for travel, for motion- 
picture and other entertainment, for 
sports and other recreation. 

They show readiness to accept 
financial accommodation to improve 
their homes. Unscrambling of 
doubled-up families is making prog- 
ress. 

In short, Main Street is becoming 
alive again. 

* 


It will be tragic beyond calculation 
if Washington does not resist its itch 
to lurch towards bureaucracy, dom- 
ination, regimentation, dictation. 


THE HAND OF THE 
TAX-GATHERER 


exacts from companies inthe Associated 
System an annual toll of $10,966,000. 


44 


TOTAL of 44 different 

kinds of taxes are levied 
upon companies in the Associated Sys- 
tem. There are in addition, many fees, 
duties, and levies paid to regulatory 
bodies, as well as indirect taxes included 
in the prices paid for manufactured arti- 
cles. Here are a dozen of the 44 taxes: 








real property stamp taxes 

gross revenue generation 
income personal property 
3% energy soline 

capital stock Tee 

franchise license taxes 


Taxes on Associated companies 
amounted to $10,966,000 during the 12 


months ended September 30, 1934. This — 


amount represents an increase of 26% 
during the preceding 12 months, and an 
increase of 68 % since December 31,1930. 

If this $10,966,000 could have been 
passed along to customers instead of to 





governing bodies, it would have been 
sufficient to supply free electric service 
for one year to more than 325,000 resi- 
dential customers. 

The possible effects of increased taxa- 
tion on utility investments was one of 
the reasons for the Plan of Rearrange- 
ment of Debt Capitalization of Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric Company, The 
purpose of the Plan is to provideameans 
of insurance against adverse develop- 
mentsand to protect the inter- 


ests of the more than 300,000 Ke 
Associated security holders. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























Standard Gas and Electric Company 





serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
































Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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News of the 
Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


More About Staggering Announcements 


A month ago, the hope was ex- 
pressed here that investigations of 
employment stability in the automo- 
tive industry would take into account, 
among other things, the fact that 
staggering of new-model announce- 
ments might upset the retail sales 
situation by spreading throughout the 
year the problem of cleaning-up old 
models. 

Since then, F. W. A. Vesper, pres- 
ident of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, has stated pub- 
licly opposition to the _ stagger- 
ing idea, saying that, 

“if the trade should be 


a group of the General Motors’ ex- 
ecutive committee for the purpose of 
injecting into the Corporation think- 
ing upon which major policies are 
based “a better understanding of the 
thinking of dealers, not only as it 
exists to-day, but as it may be af- 
fected in the future, by process of 
evolution.” 

The members of the four Councils, 
which are set up on a geographical 
basis, are being selected by Alfred P. 
Sloan who has told all of his dealers 
that the program “offers an oppor- 
tunity not now existing of enabling 
General Motors, through closer co- 
operation with you, to better deter- 
mine those things that should not be 
done and those things which should 
be done differently.” 

The move is indicative of the more 
important role which dealer opinion 
is playing in the automobile industry 
each year. Prominent distributors 
and dealers have been members of 
boards of directors of automobile- 
manufacturing companies for years 
and various means of informal con- 
ferences with representative groups 
have been utilized. The General Mo- 
tors program, however, assumes a 

more permanent and 
formal character than 


placed in a state of 
turmoil, month by 
month, through the in- 
troduction of new 
models, the clean-up 
period will be extended 
into a harmful, all-year 
uncertainty.” 
Undoubtedly, the 


Watch for the January 
15th Forses — which 
pictures and tells about 
the exciting new auto- 
mobiles of 1935, the ex- 
citing new things now 
happening in the auto- 


any similar attempt yet 
made. 


Along the News Highway 


Chrysler Corp. has 
acquired an important 
minority interest in 
Commercial Credit 








question needs careful 
study—and it is getting 
it from manufacturers, 
regardless of Presidential inquiries. 
Some executives believe that employ- 
ment stability can best be promoted 
by simultaneous announcement of 
new models in the late Summer or 
early Fall, when such announcements 
would be a stimulus to normally re- 
ceding sales and help to offset the 
normal Spring peak. Others, how- 
ever, including President Sloan of 
General Motors, believe that stagger- 
ing of announcements will bring best 
results. 

Analysis of actual announcement 
dates, as a matter of fact, will indi- 
cate that a fair amount of “stagger- 
ing” automatically has always taken 
place—enough at least to have re- 
quired formal concerted action by 
manufacturers several years ago in 
attempting to meet a dealer demand 
for agreement on simultaneous Janu- 
ary announcements. 


G. M. Co-operates with Dealers 


General Motors is establishing four 
Dealer Councils which will meet with 


mobile world! 


Corp. of Baltimore and 
Walter P. Chrysler 
says lower retail-financ- 
ing rates will be forth- 
coming. . . . Of the passenger cars 
in the United States now in use, 63.1 
per cent. are more than four years 
old and 43 per cent. are more than 
five years old, says Hudson president 
Roy D. Chapin. . . . Edward S. Jor- 
dan, president of the former Jordan 
Motor Car Company has joined 
Studebaker as a special sales repre- 
sentative. ... A. W. Starrett, who has 
had charge of International Harves- 
ter’s motor-truck engineering,- has 
been put in charge of all the com- 
pany’s automotive engineering activi- 
ties. . . . Borg-Warner has inaugu- 
rated a new factory-built clutch ex- 
change. . . Reorganizations are be- 
ing sought for Pierce- Arrow, Frank- 
lin and Willys-Overland. . . . Looks 
like a showdown soon between the 
Roosevelt-appointed Automobile La- 
bor Board and the National Labor 
Relations Board. The prospective 
battle is over the proportional-repre- 
sentation theory as against the ma- 
jority-rule theory in industrial-rep- 
resentation elections. 
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THE HIGH COST OF SELLING 


A Revolutionary new kind of Business Car that 


America’s first Safety Car for Salesmen 


sents a new kind of car designed 
throughout for economical business use. 


This Plymouth Business Coupe is not 
simply another body type. It is a car 
that has been designed expressly for 
fleet operators who check operating 
costs to the third decimal. 

It embodies many scientific improve- 
ments that cast aside tradition. 

First and foremost, it uses less gaso- 
line and oil. It has a special carburetor 
..-with a new “centralizing” manifold. 

And this new Plymouth’s high-com- 
pression motor, eliminates entirely, with 
calibrated ignition, any need for using 


Fe THE FIRST TIME, Plymouth pre- 
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ze be: 


actually cuts Operating Costs up to 25%!* 








a high-cost premium gasoline. 

Directional circulation, together 
with new, full-cylinder-length water 
jacketing, cuts oil consumption ma- 
terially . . . while the life of bearings, 
pistons, rings and other moving parts 
is positively increased. 


Moreover, this safety Plymouth’s 
“Floating Ride” seems actually to short- 
en miles. We honestly believe that your 
salesmen will be as pleased with 
Plymouth’s , easy-riding, easy-driving 
comfort as you will be with the money 
that this strictly-business car will save. 


Floating Power engine mountings, 
Hydraulic Brakes and Safety-Steel body 


*This New Car Offers 
Fleet Owners: 


Lower rear axle ratio... im- 
proved cooling system...economic 
life of car increased 3344%. 


New small-bore carburetor and 
manifold...calibrated ignition... 
fuel consumption reduced 25%. 


Improved Hydraulic Brakes .. . 
longer wearing, smoother acting... 
life of tires greatly increased. 


New Mola Steel front springs plus 
new weight distribution . . . end 
salesmen’s driving fatigue. 





are other important features of this car. 

Plymouth is a veteran builder of 
Steel Bodies. And this yeag, Plymouth 
introduces the very newest safety fea- 
tures in their construction. 

Ask any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer to give you full details—or make 
whatever demonstration you desire. 


AND UP F. O. B. FACTORY, DETROIT 
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